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APtarttmnhiphrUf80'9 




\mtmr SEPIHMB^ 26, 1979 
2:00 P.M. - 5:30 P.M. 

5:30 P.M. - 9:00 p.m. ' 



5:30 - 7:00 
7:00 - 8:00 
8:00 - 9:00 



REGISMTION „ 

Location: Main Lobby of all Hotels 

OPENING SESSION * 

Location: B & 0 Railroad ^. 

nusEUM Roundhouse 

COCKTAILS . 

DINNER 

OPENING REmRKS - CONFERENCE GOALS 

William J.^Spring 
Associate DiREaoR for 
Emplqyment. Policy ^aff, 
iHElhiTE House 

Address: Mary Frances Berry 

Assistant Secretary for 



LDUCAtlON 



EPART>1ENT OF HgALTW/ 

Education and Inelfare . 

est-Green - 

sistantTecretary for 
i!mplovment'and, training 
Department of' Labor 



THjRSDAY - SEPieiBER 27, IST'S 



7:30 A.M.- - • 9:00 A.M. 

. . s 

7:30 A.M. ~ 9:00 a.m. 

9:00 A.M. - 10:00 a.m. 



10:00 A.M. - 10il5 A.M. 
10:15 A.M. - 11:^5 a.m. 
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REISTOTION 



WORKPLACES 
&CLASSROOMS 

A PMrtnmrship for th9 80'm 



Location: Seco^ Floor, Convention Colter 
INTH WT im BIWA S T 
PLENflRY SESSION 

"Youth: Their Problbis and their Promise" 

Ldcaticn: Room 317 

VIelccming Remarks: 
3ARI0N Pines 

JlRECrOR * 

woR s Office of Manpower Resources 

MAIN SPEAKER: Reverend Leon SuLuivArT? 

PRESIDENT/ OTQ . ■ 



SERIES I 




SYTTOSIA I. 1 

DEVaOPMEMTAL NEEDS OF YOUTH 
Location: Room 302 
ITOERATDR: 

ASSDCIATt 

lEVEUDPM 



Diane Hedi^ 

iVEUDPMENT 

University of Minnesota 



Associate Director/ Center for 
youth Development & Research 



SYMPOSIA I. 2 - ^ . 

DISCRIMINATION 

Location; Rocm 304 

MODERATOR:" Gwen Remy * 

Council for. Greater City ^ 
Schools, Washington/ D,C, 
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WOAKPLACB 
GOASSROQMS 



THURSDAY - SEPieiBER 27. 1979 



10:15 a.m. - U:^ A.M. SWO^IA SFRIF8 I (CoNTlNUEPl , 

SWOSIA J. 3 ' " 
HIGH RISK mW . 
Location: Room 311 

MODERATOR: / Turanski _ _ 

mrivE DiBECTOR/ The Door 
\ CaffTER OF Alternatives 
Iew York 

SYMPOSIA I. ^ 

ADOLESCENT PARENTS 

Location: Room 313 

MODERATOR: Rhonda Einhorn 
lieisuTivE Ass 




/ 



SYMTOIAI.'S ^ 
RURAL YOUTH 
Location: Rqcm 315 

MODERATOR: Larry Bubolt?* „ ^ 
DIRECTOR/ FajRAU Minnesota CEPT. 
Inc.. Dethoit LAKES/ Minnesota 

zmm I. 6 

ITO CIIY YOUTH 
Location: Room 312 ' 

MCBERATOR: Kathlyn M3SES ^ 

DIRECTOR/. Urban Education 

STAFF/ WASHINGTON/ D.C. > 
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LJBLJi!y &CtA5SROd 

^. A Partnership for th0 80'i 

THURSDAY - SEPTCMBER 27. 1979 

10:15 A-M. -^ U:45 A.M. SVITOIA SERIES I (CofriNim) 

SYimiA 1.7 

BILINGtJAL AND taCULUIRAL PROGRAMS 

c Location: Room 3W 

/ MODERATORS Josue Gonzales 

^ Director of BILINGUAL Education - 

, WASHINGTON/ D,C, 

SWOSIA 1.8 

THE DEMOGRAPHICS CF YOUTH 

Location: Room 316 * 

MODERATOR: Joel Lee 

M^YOR s Office of Manpower ^ 

RESOURCES/ 
BALTIMORE/ MaRYUN?) 

SM^TPOSIA I. 9 • 

^ BASIC SKILLS IN EDUCATION AND TN^K 

Location: Room 318 

MODERATOR: Barbara Jackson 

DbaN' School of Education/ 
Morgan State University . 
baltimore/ m^yland 

SYMPOSIA I. 10 
. BTLOYABILITY ^ • 

Location: Room 320 



MCHIERATOR: Rosalie Tyron 



KOSALIE lYRON 

Executive DIRECTOR/ ADVOCAP/ 
FoNHLfu-Uc/ Wisconsin 
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WORKPLACES 
OCLASSROOMS 

THURSDAY" - SEPTEMBER 27. 1979 ' APartMrshiptorOfBO's 

10:15 A,M. -11:^15 A.M. ?WSIA SERIFS I (Continued) 

. T . SYM^IA I. 11 , ^ 

CHANGING miUE OF THE VDRKPLACES 
Location: Room 322 

. MODERATOR: JoHN CoLfMAN . r. .nu 

President. Edna McConnell Clark 
FOUNDATION/ New York 

12:00 P.M. - 2?00 P.M. kSMGim 

- 12'30 - ]2'MS VEIXOMING REMARKS - The Honorable ^ 
j^.ju William Donald Schjefer 

mOR, BALTIMORE/ MARYLAND . 

" 12:^45- 2:00 ADDRESS - SiUART El zenstat 

• Assistant TO THE President 

> . . The White House 

2:00 ^M. - 3:00 p.m. PIfJWY SESSION. 



SELF- 



v. 



Location: Room 317 

INTraUCTION OF miN SPEAMER: Arnold Packer 

feSJSTANT SeCBETARY OF 

Labor for Policy 

LVAQiATION AND 

Research 

MAIN SPEAKER: teNNETH B. Clark _ . 

President. Cubk/ FViipps, Clark 
to [IarriS/ Inc. / New York < 
New York 



3:00 P.M. - 3:15 p.m. 

3:15 P.M. - 5:00 p.m. SWOSIA SFRIESil. 

' • • ' SWOSIA II. 1 

Tit ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS^ 
Location: Room 302 



MODERATOR: /V<t>K)NY Carnevale 

WASHINGTON/ D.C. 



' ■ LJBLJkLl &CLA5SROPMS 

THURSDAY - SEPIHiER 27, 1979 . a^'^p'-'*'""'^^; 



3:15 P.M. - 5:00 P.M. SYlfTCIA SERIES II (CcNTlNUEP) 

SWOSIAn.2 
ITE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS 
' Location: Room 304 
/ . MODERATOR: NATONifL SB^^ 





ICR felSLAtiVE A^^ 
OUSE LOMMITTEE ON 
JDUCATICN AND ,ABbR 
fcSHINGTON/ D.C, 

SWOSIA II. 5 

M ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS 

Location: Room 311 

"MODERATOR:. George ALrmEY . ' 

PRESIDENT/ RDC/ Chapel HilL/ 
North Carolina 

SYTPOSIA II. 4 

TfE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS 

Location: Room 333 

MODERATOR: Jon WeintoiIb 

Associate Director / Nati onal 
Association of Counties 
washington/ d.c, 

SWOSIA II. 5 

THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS 

Location: Rocm 315 

^MffiERATOR: . Harriet toNSTE in ' 

Acting Director; Educational 
Staff SEMINAR/ Institute 
for Educational .Leadership 
washington/ d.c. 
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Location: Room 516 
^'MODERATOR: Isabel Sawhili 



Isabel bAWHiLi 

Executive Director, National 
Commission FOFf. Employment 
Policy, Washingtoi^, D.C.- ^ 



SYMPOSIA 1 1. 9 V 
THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS 
Location: Room 318 
MODERATOR: Trey Coleman 



Yoi 
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TH SPECIALIST, 

.S. Conference of Mayprs, 
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WORKPLACES 
GCLASSROOWS 

' t Thursday - September 27, 1979 v ' ' * 

3:15 P.M. 5:00 P»M. <;YMPnSIA ^RIFS U (CONTINUED) 

. . , ' symposia' II. 6 

THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONS 

Location: Room. 312 . . . ^ 

MODERATOR: James O'Connell'. 

Chief Legislative Assistant 
Office of Se^atoi^ Javits, 
. ■ , Washington, D,X. 

SYMPOSIA 1 1. 7 ' /- 

/ THE ROLE OF INSTITUf IONS 
- . ^. ■ ■ Location:. ^.m'-V^S ^ 

• - -lonPRATCP. [Robert Temk , ^ . 
^ ■ . . Vice rRESiDENT. Gj^f^roNS / 

(fP ' Management/ nAr^pov-^ER ' 

^ . ^ ^DEM0NSTRATI0Nd<E5?EARCH 

. ^ , . CoRPGRATioN ,' iiEW York 

^SY-TOSIA II.3v ' ^ ^ ' - "i 

' THE ROLE CF niSTlTUTfl^S ' . ^ 



.. , . , •'■ 
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Thursday - September 27, 1979 
3:15 P.M. - SiOQp.M. 



6:00 P.M. - m:00 P.M. 



> 



f^YMPOf^IA 5;FRIE^ \ ^ (COW^INUED) 
SYMPOSIA 11.10 ^ 
THE ROLE OF INSTltUf IONS 
Location: Room 320 



l ■ 



^ nODERAtOR : 



ds'AN Grayson /, 
Direct^- ' 

MlTT 



PLOYMENT" 



>ubc0mm1ttee on 
Opport 
.Wa§hi 

SYMPOSIA SERIES' II " 

THE ROLE OF INSTk()TIONS 

LocATioN: Room 322 . ' . 

MODERATOR: John Che^ton 

Office OF Policy Developmej^t 
J.S, Department of^ Labor 

'/ASHINGTONy D.C. 

CRAB, FEAST 

LocATiot^: South Promenade 

Inner Harbor ^ 
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&CLASSROOMS 

FginAY - SERHfER 28, 1979 - ;i p«rtn#raWp for (ft. ao* • 

7:30 a.m.- 9:00 a.m. " • ~ 

9:00 a.m. - 1D:00 A.M. PMY SESSION 

■ . • "YOUTH INITIATIVES; EXPERIENCE TO DAlf 

' " " LbcATION: KOOM 317 . 

INTODUaiON OF miN SPEAKER: DavidvHS^rnbeck 
* • Raryland State 

Superintendent 

. - OF ScfiooLS 



Secretary 



MAIN SPEAKER: F. Ray Marshall 

OF Labor 




^ 10:00 A.M. - 10:30 A.M." 

10:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.ti. . SYITO$]A SERIES III 

. SYITOIA Ilh 1 

ENnUEMENT 

1^ Location: Room' '302 



MODERATOR: Beneta Burt ^ 

Associate Director, Youth 

pRO^iAMS, JCB DEVEUOPMENT 

and Training, Jackson,, 
Mississippi ^' 



. - * SYMPOSIA III. 2 i 

IN-SCHOOL EXEMPUV^Y PROJECTS 

• Location: Room 304 , . 

MOERATOR: C. Benjamin Lattimore 

Executive DiREaoR^ YpuTWORK, 

« ' Inc., l^sHiNGTON, D.C, 
• SYMPOSIA III.^ 

RESIDE^^^IAL approaches 

Location: Room 311 

mmWi Graham Finney _ , 

President, Corporation for Public- 
« . , Private Ventures 

* , , Philadelphia, Pennsylv/\nja 

11 
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. i mninni workplaces 

^ LJEiLJlli &CLASSROOMS 

fRlDAY - SEFTBfER 28, 1979 ' ./ AParm,.siuphrth»BO-s 

10:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. <?WnSlA Sfl^lES 111 (Continued) 

' . . SYMPOSIA III. t| 

RESIEffTIAL APPROACHES 

^ [s)CAjm\ Room 2]3 ■ , 

MTOATOR: . Kit Cartoigkt ' , " 
_ ^ DiREaoR. Los Angeles Job Corps 

- . ' CENTER/ California 

. - . ^ V- ' • - • . SYITOSIA III. 5 

Location: Room 315 
MODERATOR: Kenneth lb 



Kenneth Hoyt 

DiREaoR/ Office of Career ^ 

EDUCATION/ WASHINGTON/ D.C. 



' SYMPOSIA III; 6 
VOCATIONAL EDUOn-IOM . 
Location: Room 312 

mDERATOR: Daniel Dunham ^ ' 
Deputy Commissioner/ Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult 

EDUCATION/ DHEW 
^ \ WASHINGTON/ U.C, 

SWOSIA III. 7 

CCmJNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PROGRAMS . 

« 

Location: Ro^W 

MKRATOR: &™ Phelps 

b(ECUTiVE Director 



National B 
Girls Ci 
New YORK 



;lubs of America 
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WORKPLACES 
CrCLASSROOMS 

A Partn9rship for th9 80's 



10:30 a.m. - .12:00 a.m. SWQSIA $ERI£? Ill 

SYITOIA III, 8 



\ 



STATEWIDE COORDINATION PROGRAMS 

^ 

LcxT^ircN: Room 316 
ItoRATOR: Jack WUEST , 

COORDINATOR/ ALTERNATIVE 
SqHOOLS NETWORK/ CHICAGO/ 

Illinofs , 
SWOSIA III. 9 A 
statewide' COORDINATION PRDOkAMS 



Location: Room 3l8 " > . . 

MODERATOR: . JoanJills^_ 

ulreaor/ employment/ vocational 
> Training Program/ National 



MP Governors Assoc 

^ . WASHINGTON/ D.C, 

SWOSIA III. 10 



I ATI on 



THE ROUE OF POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
Location: Room 320 
MODERATOR: Joanne McDonald 

r EUND [ 

SECONDARY 



Program' Officer/ Fund for the 
Improvement qe. PosT-f 



ERIC 



JCATION/ DL 
\SHINGTON/ D,C. 

SWOSIA III, 11 

(prUNITY C0LU\B0RATIVE COUNCILS 
Location: Room 322 ^ 

MDERATOR: Richard UngereR/ DiREaoR 
Work Education Consortium 
pROJEa/ National Manpower 

iNSTITmt/ WASHINGTON/ D.C, 
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FRIDAY - SEPTEMBER 28. 1979 

12:00 P.M. - 2:00 p.m" Um. 
2:0t) P.M. - 3:00 p.m. Pl£NflRY'SFSSIOH 



>VORKPLACES 
&aASSROOMS 




jPTIATlVES:. PUTTING Ml WE KNOW I^fTO 
Location: Room 317 

imDiniON (F MAIN SPEAKER: Ihcmas Glynn. 

XEcuTivE Direct 
ICE President '-^ 
IK Force on Y 

tOYMENT 

miN SPEAKER: Paul Ylvisaker 

Jean of the FacultV 
jraduAte. .School of Education/ 
Harvard University 




3:00 P.Mi - 3:30 p.m. 
x^' 3:00 P.M..- 5:00 P.M. SWQSIA SERIES 



Richard Thorpe 

DIRECTOR/ City bp St. Paul 

HANPOWER PROGRAMS/ MINNESOTA 



SWOSIA .IV. 1 

BE^EFITS OF COORDINATED PLANNING 
Location: Room 302 
MODERATOR: Bi chard Thqrpe 
f 

SWOSIA IV. 2 

EXPERIENCE IN ATTEMPTING ERICATIONAL REFORM 

Location: Room 30^ 

MODERATOR: Robert ScHWAFrrz ,. 

Assistant Director/ Prpgram on 
Iv^ AND Public Management , 
nlE/ vIashingtoN/ D.C, 



1 'y 
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(# FRIDAY - SEPTEMBER 28, 1979 

P.M. - 5:00 P.M. giTPQSlA SERIES l'^ (Continue) 



drOASSROOMS 



SWOSIA IV. 3 

TIE JOB CdRPS EXPERIENCE 

Location: Room 



mERATOR: . Bai^ry ARGETfro 
Project Di 

A ASSOCIATES/ WASHINGTCN?\).C. 



iiREcroB/ Edocational 

-ORT/ Te 



iiTRovEriEm- Effort- 



SWOSIA IV, i| 

YOUNG PEOPLE DOING IT THEMSELVES - 
Location: Room 313 

« 

MTCRATOR:' Mary Kdhl£R 

Qhairman of the BoARD/ 
National Commission on 
Resources for Youth / New York 

SYffOSIA IV. 5 ' ^ 

mm ECONOMIC DEVEUopfen" and youth 





bDCATioNr Room 315 



. MODERATOR: Valerie Pope-Luduum 
k . , ^ PRESIDENT/ San Bernadino 

IfesTsiDE Community Development 
CORPORATION/ California 

S\MP0SIA IV. 6 

ATTEMPTING ,U)CALTW)f^ WITH FEDERAL MONEY 
Location: JooM 312 



MODERATOR: Ann Michel ^ 

consultant/ syracuse research 
Corporation 
New York 



1^. .7 -B- 
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FRIDAY -SEPITOR' 28, 1979 \ 

■ , 3!30 p.m. - 5:00 P.M. ?:^T1^^A FTRIES IV (Continued) 

. SYItOSlA IV. 7 

\j I^E DIECTICNS FOR ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION 

Location: Room 3M 

TOERATOR: RiCHAl^ GiW#iv ' . ^' 

CONSULTANT/ FigLD FOUNDATION 
r WASHINGTON/ D.C. 

SYMPOSIA IV. 8 

CHANGE IN POLICY TOWARD HANDICAPPB) ^> 

Location: Room 316 / 

' MODERATOR: Lisa Walker 

DiREGTOR/ Project for the 
Jandicapped; Institute for 
iducational leadership/ 

feSHINGTON/ D,C. 

SYTTOIA IV. 9 • 

FACILITATING CHANGE UNDER YEDPA 
Location: Room 318 

MODERATOR: Gregory ItouRG • 
Executive Director/ National 
t Council on Employment Policy 

® WASHINGTON/ D.C. 

SWOSIA IV. 10 
M COTREHENSIVE YOUIH PLANNING UNDER CETA 
Location: Room 320 

MKRATOf^ Evelyn Ganzglass ^ 

Education Specialist/ Office of 
YOUTH PROGRAMS/ -Department of 
Labor /WASHINGTON/ D.C. 



i.9. 
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Top OF THE World 



Location: JIorld Trade Center 



HOSTS: 



lER HAraOR 

Control Data Corporation 

Commercial Credit Company 

Mayor's Office of Manpower 
Resources 



\ 
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SPflURDAY - SEPTEMBER 29,..1979 
7:30 A,M, - 9:00 A.M. . 



9:30 A.M. 



'L2:00 a.m. 
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WORKPLACES 
GCLASSROOMS 

A Partnership for the 80's 



LdcAT^: The Pride of Baltimore 

mm SESSION 

DEIERMINING POLICY AfD PROGRAM OPTIONS' 
UxiatJuCN: Room 317 



MOCERAim: 



PANELISTS: 



William Spring 
ftssxiATE Director for 
Employment Policy 

RicHABD Conner 

VICE President for Special 
Program DEVELOPMOrT/ Consulting 
AND Educational Services"/ . 
Control Data Corporation 

'Marion W. Pines 
Director. ^ 

Iayor's Office Of Manpower 

resources 

Albert W.^^^SHAiq^ 
President 

American FEDERAtioN of 

Teachers 

Robert TaggarT/ III 
Administrator . ^ 

Office of Youth Programs 

Department of Labor 

James\R. Vasouez. ^ 
SuEERiNTEtferr OF Schools 

EWOOD INDEEENDENT ScHOOL SYSTEM 

AjfTONiO/ Texas 
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WORKPLACES 
&CLASSROOMS 

A Partnership for the 80's 



lilTEKAGENCY COLLABORATION IN EDUCATION AND WORK PROGRAMS: A STATUS REPORT 
TO THE INT#AGENCY POLICY COORDINATING PANEL ON DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 



HEALTii, EDUCATION AND^ VfELFARE INITIATIVES* 



Robert Taggart 
Administrator 
Office of Youth Programs 
. Department of Labor 

I 

Daniel Dunham 
Deputy Conrolssioncr 
Occupational and Adult Edvicatlon 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Evelyn Ganzglasa 
' Education Specialist 
Office of Youth "Program^ 
Department of Labor 



^ ^ ■ . THE MANDATE FOR COLLABORATION 

The Vice President's Conference on Work and Education comes at an 
auspicious time to take stock of . the status of the relationships be-- 
tween Comprehensive Employment and Tr^ifnlng Act (CETA) and education 
programs^ and more specifically, between the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education and WeJ.faVe, .October 1 begii^s a new fiscal year and 
with that a new decade of Federal presence in education and employment 
and training programming. The positive position which the two Depart- 
ments find themselves today is based on more than 15 years. of collabo- 
J ratlve efforts beginning with the passage of MDTA> spurred on again by 
the passage of CETA in 1973 and the 1976 amendments to -the Vocational 
Education Act> and culminating in the most Intense period of Interagency 
cooperation in history since the enactment of the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act a little over 2 years ago. 

Over the last fifteen years, Fecieral InvolvenenL in education and employment 
and trsflning has expanded dramatically • Two of the major alms of this 
involvement have been to provide compensatory and remedial assistance 
to youth most in need and to Increase coordination between schools and 
labor market institutions • The education and employment and training 
_J ^ ^ ■ ^ 

*The Interagency Policy Coordinating Panel was established under an Inter- 
agency Agreement between the Departments of Labor and Health, Education 
and Welfare to review and foster cooperative efforts to allavate y6uth 
employmcmt problems^ This background paper was prepared at the direction 
of the Interagency Panel* 

o ■ ' . 
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systems began with distinctly diverse objectives— one educational and 
the ^j^er economic; diverse funding and power bases— one State and local 
and the other Federal; and different target populations — one to serve all • 
young people and the othet concentrated on those with special problems. 
Over time, however, the two systems 4iave increasingly focused on common 
concerns. With the impetus of ^gislation, programmatic necessity and 
common sense, they have begun to dexplop mutually supportive interprogr 
linkages. 

The commonality pf concerns in most vividly expressed* in the Youth EmoXoy- 
ment and De,monst ration Projects Act (YEDPA) which approaches youths 'yj^rep- 
aration for and entry into the world of work from .both the economil^^^ and 
educational perspective, YEDVA was passed as partf of the Carter Admin- 
istration's economic stimulus^ package and its immediate objective was to 
reduce the intolerably high levels of teenage unemployment, particularly 
among minority and disadvantaged youth. In addition, however, it also 
sought to stimulate systemic change in the relationship between educational 
and^l^boir market Institutions. 

The. provision most directly aimed at bringing about this change was the 
requirement that at least 22 percent of the Youth Employment and Training 
Program (YETP) funds provided to State and local prime sponsors be spent • 
on in-school programs under agreement between the prime sponsors and local 
education agencies. Xhe Act required that all in-school work experience 
.must combine work with career counseling, occupational Information , place- 
ment assistance and special efforts to overcome se:< stereotyping. For both 
in-school and out-of-school jobs, it mandated efforts to arrange academic 
credit for' work experience. YEDPA also broadened the role of the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee , (NOICC), originally 
created under the 1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act, by 
including a mandate that in the development of aft occupational infor- 
mation system particular attention should r>e directed to the needs of 
economically disadvantaged youth. These mandates , we jre reinforced by 
the Career Education Incentive Act of 1978 which provided formula money 
to States for expanded occupational information and career-related in- 
struction. The Elementary and Secondary Education AcfTGnendments of 
1978 provided for in-school youth "employment programs /iStnked to education. 
In reauthorizing CETA in 1978, coordination was required with activities 
under the Career Education Incentive Act. The CETA setaside for supple- 
mental vocational education programs was Increased from 5 perceint to 6 
percent of Title II resources. A new setaside of 1 percent of Title II 
funds was provided to States specifically for facilitating CETA-educatlon 
coordination., 

These strong mandates for cooperation between the education and CETA 
systems In carrying out the job preatlon and employablllty development 
objectives of YEDPA have chal'lenged both the employment and training and 
education sectors to Join forces In a united assult on the problem^ of 
youth employment and youth preparation' for employment. 
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The Departments of Labor and Health, Education ajid Welfare have utilized 

all available mechanisms to Influence ' the education and, employment and 

training systems to achieve these Important objectives. The goals have 

been given priority in the design and Implementation of new programs 

as well as the reorientation of existing ones* A range of jolng technical 

assistance activities have been undert^en* DlsGretionary resources 

have 'been used to provide Incentives for cooperation at the State and local 

level between the education and employment and training systems. Finally, a 

vast array of research, evaluation and demonstration activities have been 

initiated to learn tnore about education and work problems '<ind programs. 

Program Design and implementation 

From the initial planning stage of YEDPA implementation, the Department 
of Labor has worked closely with the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and national educational associations in formulating policy f or ^ 
the various education-related provisions in the Act. Correspondingly, 
there has been extensive interagency consultation in developing regu- 
lations for the Career Education Incentive Act and' the youth employment 
provisions of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. \ 

The regulations governing the Youth Employment and Training Programs under 
YEDPA were designed to allow for maximum local flexibility while ensuring 
that the mandates for integration of work and education objectives were 
achieved. The regulations regarding CETA/LEA Agreements outlined broad 
parameters for these Agreements but left the form and substance to the 
process of negotiation at the local level in order to allow for the wide 
variance in local conditions. To carry out the intent of the 22 percent 
setaside to jJromote linkages primarily with public secondary schools, the 
definition of an LEA for purposes of YETP wa^ narrowed to focus on public 
schools, with the eicpectation that colleges and junior colleges could be 
funded with resources above the 22 percent level. In an attempt to improve 
the quality of programs for in-school youth under the Youth Employment and 
Training Programs, the regulations, required that in-school programs provide 
career employment experiences which were defined as a combination of well 
supervised employment, counseling, guidance and placement assistance.^ 
Requirements for the provision of academic credit were stressed- with a ^ 
' clear delineation of the roles and responsibilities of the educational 
system In awarding credit for specified programs. 

The regulations for the Summer' Youth Employment Program (SYEP) published 
. in 1978 ilStempted to move the in-school suiraner youth program toward a 

year-round focu^ stressing educational eririchmertts and career counseling. 
■ Likewise, there was an encouragement to arrange academic credit for work 

experience. • 
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Policies regarding Job Corps operations also placed greater emphaaia > 
on education aapects of Job Corps progranmilng, A new Advanced Career 
Training program at the post-secgndary level Iras added to Job Corps 
Currently^ 1200 of the 33,000 Jqb. Corps enrolleeti ard being 
trained In Residence at colleges or junior collegeia; Job. Corps reading 
and mathematics curricula^ were revamped and greater attention was 
focused on Innovatiy^^^ellucatloual approaqhes* In addition, Job Carps 
began using vocational eauclation facilities as pa7\, of its expansion 
efforts, and brpught on vocational education personnel to aid in 
curricula improvement. 

Finally, the Departments cooperated extensively in the staffing and 
development of the National Occupational Informftlon Coordinating 
Committee, expartcting Its mdssion as rapidly as possible in order to 
assure .meaningful coordination. , 

Technical Assistance an4 Sv^pport t ^ 

Both Departments have sought .and enlisted the active support and involve--^ 
ment of public and private agencies and organizations representing the ' 
many^ diverse interests concerned with the CETA--educatidn, linkage to pro*- 
Tnot^ better working relatiohships, and to help clarify and propoajt^olutions 
to "the issues confronted in bringing the systems closer together .^"Tfiese 
actions have been aimed at influencing key decisionmakers within each of 
the systems at the national. State and> most importantly, local levels. 
As part of this networking activity, the Departments have individually 
and^jo^lfttly supported ^nd participated in conferences, | workshops and 
policy forums held throughout the Nation sponsored by a wltkrvariety of 
national. State and local groups. in d4^iition, the two Departments co- 
sponsored a series of conferences on CETA/LEA igrlatlonshlps at the out- 
set of YEDPA. More recently Office of Career Education has conducted^ 
a series of ten regional meetings co-sponsored by DOL's Office of Youth 
Programs at which nuts and bolts issues of joint programqiing weife discussi^d< 
In addition, a series of m±nl-confer€?nce1i brought CETA and career edu- ^ 
cators together iri workshop settings to work out specific problems related 
to CETA-educatlbn collaboration.^ Other conferences are planned including 
those focused on vocational education linkages. 

The Department of Labor, with substantial input *from Health, Education • 
and Welfare, has published a series of technical assistance guides for 
prime sponsors on feducatlon-relatffed Issues. Th^se include guides on: 
the awarding of academic credit in YEBPA prograiAs; considerations regarding 
the development of CETA/LEA agreemients under YETP; career informatiion 
delivery systems; and the possibilities of work-education councils. 
Through ejducatlonal groups such as the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, the American Vocational Association, the Council gf 
Great City Schools, the National Governors! Association, and a number of 
public interest groups and national associations representing community 
based organizations , the Department of La'bor has he'lped facilitate CETA- 
education collaboration by, identifying model programs inciluding those 
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demonstrating effective CETA-Gducatlon collaboration*. Summary descrip-- 
tiond of chase model programs have been di^stributod to prime sponsors 
on a ru)5ular basis with the intent of fostering replication of exemplary 
models. The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education in the U.S^ 
Office of Education (BOAE/OE) has funded a praject to identify exemplary. 
CETA/vocational education programs currently operating in the field and 
document whdt makes them lexemplary In a series of case studies and a 
state-of-the'-art paper. 



Comporation Incentives . 

In areas where legislative mandates already overlap or are complementary,' 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare have mounted 
a series of discretionary incentive programs. The major purpose of these 
programs is to draw the CETA and educational systems together through the 
creative coupling of federally-funded and other programs* An important 
secondary aim' is to gain a better understanding of the dynamics of these 
coupled programs and to document Identified collaborative models which ^ 
maximize the Utilization of available- resources at the State and local % 
levels. 

The largest and most broad ranging effort is the Exemplary In-School grant Pro-* 
gram demcnstratlon project. This has been administered with the assistance 
of Youthwork, Inc. , a new intermediary organization created by the joint 
efforts of five private foundations to marshall the combined education 
and labor expertise and perspectives necessary to mount such a collaborative 
effort; I Under the Exemplary In-School Program, projects have been developed 
in the ar&«^ of (1) counseling, guidanrce and job-seeking skills, (2) the 
awarding of a^i^demic credit, (3) improved private sector involvement, and 
(4) youth operated projects. During Fiscal Years 1980-81 the Exemplary 
In-Schocl Program will support some 25 additional projects focused on high 
rish and handicapped youth as well as continuing to carry out its extensive 
knowledge development agenda. During this second full year of operation, 
resources providfed by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare will 
supplement Department of. Labor monies and will fund the noncompetitive 
portion of the program. 

Another majc^f^ incentive project is the CETA and Vocational Education In- 
centive Program which is aimed at demonstrating models of linkage between 
vocational education and CETA youth programs at both the State and local 
levels. These^ include a $3.5 million in jointly funded linkage projects. 
In Fiscal Year 1979 ♦nd 1980, up to 20 such model projects will be 
sa4ected, impremented and assessed. In Fiscal Year 1980 and 1981, the 
focus will shift to replicattf-on of successful modeld through incentive 
grants, expansion and extension of existing projects and the dissemination 
of notable project findings. * , • 
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.The Departments have also been working together to try to Improve coord- 
ination between CETA and programs in post-secondary edi^cation institutions 
through a number of incentive and demonstration projects totalling approx- 
imately $3 million. The Fund for the Improveroen* of Post-Secondary Edu- 
.cation XFIPSE) , utilizing Labor Department resources, is managing a 
national competition to fund aria evalyate program models which provide 
a broader spectrum of educational and training services at the post- 
secondary level for CETA qualified youth. The3ureau of Occupational 
^nd Adult Education, with $1. million f unding ^by th^ Labor Department, 
conducted a Vocational Education/CETA Summer Youth Employment Program 
CSYEP) which tested the efficacy of granting SYEP monies Co post-secon- 
dary institutions to involve primarily i^norlty economically diaad-^ 
vantaged youth in an integrated program of career development , basic 
. -Bkills development and vocational training. Finally, the Upward Bound- 
CETA demonstration project has transferred resources to HEW to support . 
programs in ten sites which provide for a combined career-oriented edu- 
cation program and ca^reer-related sunjmer work program for economically 
disadvantaged high school students. The program is int;en4ed to chantiel 
students away .from lower level d^cupationa and into expanding occupational 
areas particularly those in which minorities and others from disadvafntaged 
backgrounds are severely underrepresented. 

The Department of Labpr has sought to promote linkage between the private . 
sector, education and employment and training activities at the local 
level through the Work-Education Consortium Proj<^ct!, which is being 
assessed by the National Institute of Edvfcdtion.. The project involves 
more than 30 communities thi^oughout the Nation In which local Work- 
Education Councils have been formed to help facllltiate youth's tran- 
sition from school to work within their communities. The Department has 
also provided matching grants to five States 'to enable them to undertake 
statewide. initiatives in building on existing work-education councils 
and the experience gained during an exploratory State level initiative 
in four States funded by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

Lastly; under the auaplc^ps of the National Occupational Information Coord- 
inating Commtttde (NOICC) , the Depairtment of Labor has supported a $2 million 
incentive program to fuiid statewide career Information systems in selected 
States. . Using a matching strategy, NOICC hopes to tap CETA, Vocational ^ 
Education, Educational Information Center, Career Education and other 
resources available at the State and local levels in support of a coord- 
inated career information delivery strategy. iThe Departments have pre- 
pared letters of support for this coordlrtated effort and have made it clear 
to the field that ths use of. formula" funds in support of this initiative 
is consistent with legislative mandates^nd can be made compatible with 
individual program designs. 
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Thest many Incsntlva programs should encouraga cooparation on a numbar 
of fronts,* Tha actlyitlea also 1?ecome a laboratory fpr laarning about 
program designi implemantatioh and replication, ^ Each has a built-in 
relffkarch component to determinjB how well linkages are working and why/3|^^ 
The Aim, then, is not only to foster coordination in the near term, " 
but tb provide the foundation for more effective lijol^ages in the future. 

Knowledge Development • 

- The Youth- Employment and Demirfns t^*t ion Projects ^t (YEDPA>-^^^ 
provided extensive authority to tha Secretary of Labor to experiment witb ^ 
and evaluate alternative employment and employability development^ Approaches 
for economically di-sadvantaged youth* Under a carefully designed "know- 
ledge development" plan, a structured array of multi-site demonstration 
. projects, large-scale evaluations and complementary research efforts were 
initiated on a scale and scope of unprecendented dimensions • Education 
and work issues were a major focus of these knowledge development 
activities. 

The (j^rneratone is the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), 
a legislatively mandated demonstration program which ranks as the largest 
social experiment in history. Within 17 demonstration silpes, the progr?im 
guarantees a job and/or training (part-time during the school year and 
full- time' in the summer) for all economically dl^ndvantaged 16- to 19- 
year-olds who are. in school or willing to return to school and who subse- 
quently perform 4dequately in school. One of the major alms of the demon- 
stration is to assess the impact of a job guatantee on school retention, 
return and completion* It is Intended to demonstrate whether youth who 
have dropped out of school can be attracted back into school through 
curriculum adaptations and alternative fducatlo^ approaches, and whether 
improved school capacity in combining education and work activities will 
improve the future employability of students* structured test of 
different modes of enriching educational services within schools was 
undertaken in January 1979* There is an extensive resiaarch effort to 
capture the effects of the program not oniy on school return, retention 
and completion as well as future employment, but also on performance in 
school and time devoted to studies; The background surveys will provide 
a wealth of information about thfi educational experience of the dis- 
advantaged, including comparable youth outside Entitlement" areas, 

^ Another knowledge development activity with significant policy ^ 
'implications is the Education Entitlement Voucher Demonstration Project 
^ which is testing the feasibility and value of applying the GI Bill approach 
to youth employment programs by providing an "Ej^v^tion Entitlement 
Voucher" to youth participants in selected programs. It will determine 
whether Increased training and educatioh at the post-gecondary leveX is 
appropriate for CETA youth. 

The Education Improvement Effort (EIE) under Job Corps is testing 
alternate instructional methodologies developed and screened by HEVI, In 
the controlled setting of Job Corps, it will carefully test their effectiveness 
on disadvantaged youth through a large scale random assignment experiment 
Including pre/post and follow-up testing. 
O Of) . * 
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The School to Work Trartsiclon Demonstration Project Is another 
structured experltnent in which conununlty based and other groups Are 
providing transition services to high school Juniors and seniors. 
Data collected from this project and others with similar objectives, 
will be assessed to determine the coraparatlv* effectiveness of different 
deliverers of services and the Impact of such services on economically 
disadvantaged youth. Ag one variant, there are also a group of projects 
which ard bringing the apprenticeship system into the school, making 
arrangements for juniors and seniors with the anticipation that they 
will move smoothly into full-time apprenticeships upon graduation. 

A number of YEDPA funded research activities related to the 
delivery of career information for youth are b^log carried put by 
HEW and DOL under the coordination of NOICC. These are 1) a national 
survey of career information delivery at the secondary school level; 
2) a structured test of the effectiveness of different types of 
information and delivery on the measured career awareness of youth; 
and 3) a test of the impacts of intensive exposure to career infor- 
mation on disadvantaged youth. 

DOL is experimenting with the replication of the Career Intern 
Program, a tested alternative education program originally develope;! 
by the Opportunities Industrialization Canters (QIC's) under contract 
to the National Institute of Education (NIE) . The Institute is 
operating this^rograra under the terms of an interagency agreement. 

Finally, there is a range -of complementary rej^earch on education 
work issues utilizing data gathered under the Survey of Income and 
Education, and the National Longitudinal Survfeys.' A major new 
longitudinal survey has been undertaken with interagency input; this 
will provide a wealth of information about "work-education relationships. 
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THE IMPACTS OF A Ftuinmhip (OT th^ SO'm 

COLUBORATION 

The^outh Employtntnt and D«mon8tr«tlon Project* Act represants 
th« most Vaignif leant »ingl« resource comraltraent in history to the • 
employmentNfnd employebllity development of youth. la the fhort 
period between Decembej 1977 when programs actually got underway 
and July 1978 when they reached a steady-state operation, 
new employment and training positions were ci;eated for yoUng 
people. It Is estimated that the Job components under YEDPA 
accounted for two-fifthe of the employment growth for all teenagers , 
between 1977 and 1978, and nine-tenths for all nonwhite teenagers. 



There were very significant impacts on in-school youth. Under 
Youth Eraplo^ent and Training Programs, two-t;hlrd8 of participants 
were in-school youth and Half of funds went for such activities, 
mora than double , the 22 percent required by law. A total of a quarter 
of a million in-school youth were provided jobs or pre-employment 
services undet YEDPA in Fiscal 1978. 

However, these are only the quantitative dimensions. In the 
two years since YEDPA was enacted, substantial progress has ,been 

made in forging workable and productive linkages between the CETA | 
and educational systems. 

In April 1978, eight months after the signing of YEDPA, an HEW-DOL 
team made onsite reviews in five locations. Based on this very limited ^ 
s.-*mple, the review team observed: 

"YEDPA has contributed to improved CETA communication with 
the public schools. In some cases, YEDPA has provided the 

Impetus for communication YETP is reaching students 

who would not otherwise be served The ability to hire 

additional school counselors and staff has contributed to , 
the ability of schools to offer services to additional 
youth, particularly transitional services for students who 
are noncollege-bound. " 

• 

An interim report on YEDPA Implementation prepared early in 1979 
by the National Council on Employment Policy reflected the pace of 
Institutional change that has in fact resulted from the coordlnatlve 
provisions in YEDPA.. The report Stated: 

"The Council's first report on YEDPA Implementation told a 
story about optimistic prime sponsor plans for CETA/LEA 

agreements. The. plans reflected more aspirations of the ^ 

sponsors than was realistic. The Sepond report documented 

problems encountered in implementing the first hasty plans; 

a breakneck Implementation pace that left little time for 

considerations about quality; incompatibility between prime 

sponsor and LEA calendar years; disagreements over whether 
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academic credit was Appropriate for amploytnartt a*pect« 
of work experience. There were positive results to 
report, but expectations in the first LEA cycle ending' 
in June 1978 outran what was feasiblfii. Expectations 
for the start of the second academic year may have been 
lowered » but, at the margin » sponsors and LEAs seem to 
be moving in the direction of more progress/* 

Referring to the early strains of iraplemerttatlon of the Exemplary In 
school Demonstration Project, a recent report; prepared by Cornell 
University and published by Youthwork, Inc, documented positive impacts 
of incentive activities: 

"There is considerable evidence that the dutcbme has been 
a valuable one for both organizatiprs (CETA and education) — 
the staff have had experience at working together and have 

l^'N^hared responsibilities in the completion of Joint tasks* 
Successful negotiation of this level of collaboration appears 
to have resulted in more intense collaboration In other areas, 
e.g*, discussions on further coordination, recruitment of 
youth for^progracras, and the crossover of staff ^rom one 

^ program to serve as advisors to another." 

A study of CETA/LEA impacts in large cities by the Council of ^ 
Great Cities Schools reported 

Aside from the improvements in institutional communication 
which the legislation promoted, it spurred several immediate 
changes in the delivery of school-abased employment services. 
The requirement that schoolC^4^8igfl their services to meet 
prime sponsor specifications resulted in heightened 
attention on the part of educators to a traditionally 
manpower-'orlented set of concerns. Incorporation of 
occupational interest and aptitude testing into program 
Intake services was one result. Increased efforts to 
coordinate program training and job sites with local 
manpower needs was another* More attientioh was devoted 
to work site development than had formally been the case 
under NYC and the summer jobs programs, , 

All these studiias point out the false steps as well as progress, 
the frictions which are part of change, and the obstacles to further 
collaboration at the local level. However, the following positive 
themes run through all these analyses, 

- - There is a willingness, even an eagerness in many 
localities to cooperate and work things out. 



f 



State agencies have increasingly assumed a supportive and 
facultative role. 



The level of collaboration -between HEW and DOL has 
never been so high, ^ . 
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A certain momantuin has davulopad at till levels as 
Individuals' are'' begiiiining to work together. 

Specif Ic barriers have been identified that now can 
be addreeaed in a positive » knowledgeable way. 

Many of the efforts undertaken to date will have their payoff 
in future years. The Incentive projects are now having an immediate 
impact in encouraging collaborative application for incentive funds* 
but as new linkages are* torged and more is leai^ned about the process* 
coordination will improve. The itechnical assistance activities 
represent, a continuing coiraiitmenti it takes t 1m 

circulate to lo<Mii decisionmakers, and for cooperation at the PederaT 
and state levels to filter down. New institutional mechanisms such as 
the State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees are just 
getting in operation* and their Impact will be in the future^ 
Knowledge development activities^ will yield critical Information about 
how to improve our education and work policies in future years. 
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employment and empldyabi^ty 
S) reach consensus on positive 
concerns • 



One of the most important results of recent collaboration h/is been 
to establish a foundation for the rethinking of youth work and education* 
policies for the 19805. At the end of FY I960, the current authoriration 
for YEDPA expires. As both the Administration and Congress consider 
major legislative changes, the knowledge gained during' the past two years 
of operational program experience and detailed research and demonstration 
activities will be utilized as the. basis for decisionmaking* 

The cooperative spirit that has been engendered through these 
activities should permit the education and employment and training communities 
to tackle the difficult Issues and barriers to collaboration that have 
been brought to the foreground as a result of increaseci communication 
between the two systems •> 

The Vice President's Task Force on Ytfuth Employment has carried out 
a careful review of program activities, surf acing /new concepts and serving 
as a forum for broad policy discussion. /This Id^n conjunction with the 
Administration's effort to rethink youth/ 
development policies. The objective is 
approaches to dealing wiCh youth employmerfl 

The Interagency Policy Coordinating Panlel of the Departmenmof 
Labor and Health, Education and Welfare hav4 identified and are assessing 
the issues where employment and edy^tl^n (interests intersect most 
significantly. The Vice VresMent^s^^&nt^vence will discuss these 
same issues. 

Alternative Education Approaches 

Alternative education approaches have been supported by YETP formula 
and dlscTetionary funds. In some cases, usually when funded under CETA-LEA 
agreements utilizing the 22 percent set-aside, close linkages have been 
developed with the regular school system. In other. cases, little, if any, 
communication exists between CETA educational programs and local and State 
education agencies. The Job Corps, a major CE^TA youth program Is itself an 
alternative education, system of significant magnitude, With staggeringly 
high dropout rates, reduced enrollments resulting from declining birth 
rates, and shrinking availability of^ftate and local funds for education,' 
school systems by;necessity are consldefring alternative approaches to the 
education of many youth who would, otherwise, not be served by the 
traditional school system. With this convergence of interests and 
operational concerns such as staff development and credentialing, facilities 
utilization, budgetary and other administrative issues, there is a need 
for agreement on common approaches and consistent standards that can be 
used in alternative education and related programs. There Is also a need 
to sort out roles and responsibilities in order to utilize the comparative 
advantage 5f both the education and employment systems. 
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Ertployablllty Devloptnent Plans . • ' 

•• ' ' ♦ 

The major rationale for facH,ltatlng Institutional linkage and 

Improving program planning Is to enlarge opportunities for Individuals 
whether they are in or out of school youth. The concept ^mployabillty 
development plans brings program linkage down to the individual client 
level ^nd suggests a "commitment >^ provide assistance in the form of a 
structured sequence of interventions in response to tlie assessed long- 
term developmental ne^ds of each person* Individualized educational 
plans for handicapped ape already in use throughout the Nation, 
Various educator? are suggesting th^ need for Employabllity Development 

Plans (EDP ^s) for all ybutTi. ' ^n the CETA sidl, till cotvcept waa^ w^^ - 

into law in the 1978 CETA reauthorization. The Consolidated Youth 
EmpJLoyment Program (CYEP) demonstration project which consolidates local 
youth programs and seeks to test out ideas which are being considered 
for future implementation^ Incorporates EDP's as a central concept and 
is seeking local Interagency cooperatlpn in the development and 
Utilization of this approach, " 

Competency Certification and. Academic Gredlt 

Ideally > youth employment and training and education programs which 
seek developmental goals should evaluate program success by measuring pro- , 
gress of individuals toward attainment of specified competencies* For 
this to occur, program objectives must be clearly stated in tenhs of 
measurable outcomes or competencies. An Important step forward in 
creating* a common basis for service delivery would be the development of 
certification criteria for competencies gained through educational and 
employment and training programs. These standards j|puld be In four bas^-c 
areas: (1) pre-employment competencies indicating ISfbaslc awareness of the 
world of work; (2) work maturity; (3) basic educational achievement; and 
(4) job skills acquisition. Acceptance of these standards by private 
employers, educational institutions and other community institution^ 
would hopefully make it easier to develop positive next steps for program 
participants and would serve as the basis for maintaining or -improving ^ 
the quality of program services. The education system is increasingly 
adopting systems of certification, and it is clear that employment and 
training programs would help youth if they could dpcument their progress. 
Here is an area where cooperative action is needed at. the local level < 
with guidance from the national level. 

Basic Ski lls 

The education system's primary role in en^ployment programs is to 
improve the basic educational^ competencies of youth who are not adequately 
prepared for labor market entry. In order to accomplish 'this objective, 
emphasis will have to be placed on the teaching of reading, writing, 
communication and' computation at the secondary school level, with \. 
consideration given to greater utilization of Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Title I funds at the secondary level and increased linkage 
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of thiftae resources with baftlc skills components of vocational aducation 
programs- Alternatlva approaches to teaching baaic skills within existing 
secondary school programs as well as alternative programs for^^hool drop- 
outs will have to be strengthened • In addition, greater acceis to such 
programs by special needs populations will have to be developed through 
improved coordination with employment programs and gi:eater sensitivity 
within schools regarding the needs of youth who. are deficient in basic 
skills- 

Quftlity Occupatloiial Preparation and Skill Training 

Both the CETA and Vocational Education systems have been criticized for poor 
quality or inapprppriateness of skill training provided, Often the over- 
lapping objectives of developing vocational skills and other corapetencieii 
compete with each other and the real objective of specific programs is 
lost. The development of criteria fot the certification of competencies 
should' provide the basis for a reassessment of program objectives and 
approaches to, meet these objectives • A more individualized approach 
should permit exposure to multiple occupations during the career preparation 
phase » followed by more intenifive, occupation-specific training for young 
adults who are mature and have a good sense- of career objectives. 
Currently, because of lack of financial resources in inner citiea and isolated 
rural areas, opportunities for adequate vocational training are inadequate. 
One of the major issues that must be addressed is how the availability and 
access to facilities, equipment , .instructional programs and supporting 
services in these areas can be increased, and how access to these facilities 
can be assured for mature and career-oriented young adults. 

School-to-Work Transition Services 

A'wide range of services such as counseling, guidance, the provision 
of career information, as well as services to overcome^ sex role stereotyping 
and teach job seeking skllls> are designed to assist youth in more 
successfully making the transition from school to work. Little is known 
about the comparative benefits of various approaches to providing such 
services nor has it been possible thus far to pinpoint the benefits to 
d^.fferent age groups and different types of youth. Research undertaken 
during 'the paSt two years should provide policymakers with new Insight 
in this area. Under YETP formula funded activities, and even more under 
discretionary projects, outside groups such as community-based organizations, 
labor uniotis, and private sector employers have provided such services within 
the school setting as a supplement to and enrichment of such school provided 
programs as cooperative and career education. A critical assessment of the 
experiences of these projects is needed in the process of developing 
mechanisms for the effective involvement of outside institutions in the 
school setting , 
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Any compreh«n8iv« youth atrijitegy for the 1980* s will require effective 
linkages between employment, education, economic development and other 
efforts as well as a broadened base for involvement among all institutions 
connected to such efforts. A determined drive is needed to Improve the 
understanding and capabilities of the employment and training and education 
systems so that they caa build on and improve the Cooperative model that 
has served us well thus far. 

No matter what legislation ia implemented, every deliverer of services 
to youth, whether CETA prime sponsor, local school administrator or director 
o^ona of th^ many "youth serving a:gencie8, will need to~^l^^ more about how 
to organize and administer employment, traintng and education services 
for youth. i 

The broad scale investment in knowledge development activities 
under. YEDPA can be expected- to begin feeding back to the system 
information about what works and why. Although the full payoff from 
these activities will not be felt for a number of years as 
projects reach their conclusion and follow-up data on participants is 
collected and analyzed, the knowledge gained thus far has helped ua 
better identify the demanding tasks that lie ahead. Likewise, the 
linkage* which have been edtablishftd must continue to be institutipnali'zed. 
There is a rare opportunity to achieve needed changes in .both the education 
and employment systems' through cooperation and crossfertilization. ■ 

The challenge we face in the coming years is to develop strategies 
which address the critical issues we face; to synthesize what we know 
and what we will learn in a coordinated technical assistance and 
information diffusion effort; and^to continue to strengthen the movement 
toward collaboration. 
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SUMMARY OF F J NO I NGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Current. Policy . 

One of the hallmarks of the Comprehensive Employment and Training y 
Act has been its repeated emphasis on linking local CETA prime sponsor 
^ employment and training programs with other local agencies. The various 

mandates for collaboration have produced few H»su Its, however, for lack of 
mechanisms to facilitate the process of, or of incentives sufficient to . 
•-'overcome the obstacles to cooperation. / ^ 

The Youth Efnplpyment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 includes 
the usual exortations for collaboration, especially between CETA sponsors 
and local education agencies. But the Act also includes a specific mechanisip 
to spur it: a provision under the Youth Employment and Training Program % 
reserving 22 pertent of each sponsor's fppula allocation to be admini stereo 
under the terms of an agreement between the sponsor and the local education 
agency (agencies). 

The importance of the YETP 22i.perGent set-aside cannot be over- 
stated. It has set in motion the forces necessary for genuine cbllaboration 
between the education establishment and the employment, and training 
establishment. In isolated instances,, usually whe^iB schools arKj^-ettA offices 
were already working together, • al ternative education programs/^d other joint 
ventures are thriving. . ' 



^ *Th1s report was prepared under contract #23-11-77-06 with the 

U.S. Department of Labor. , The v'iews do not necessarily reflect tho.se of 
the Department Qf, Labor 
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The 22 percent set-aside appears to be necessary, but it is not 
sufficient for collaboration. For the most part, the results of CETA-LEA 
"toiVaboration are uncertain , formal agreements notwithstanding, because 
there are considerable impediments to progress in the collaborative process. 
Administrative and substantive differences between the two institutions stand 
in the way, Nonfi'nancial incentives (or the removal of disincentives) are 
necessary along with more substantive guidance with regard to program models 
and institutional roles, So far, there is no definite policy or set qf 
mechanisms to move the tentative CETA-LEA partnerships beyond their present 
stage. ^ . / 

In the final analysis, collaboration between the manpower and 
education establ ishments «can be successful only if it is accepted at the 
local level. The challeoge is coaxing along th^e two disparate pities. . - . 
Cases of healthy^ETA-LEA partnerships as well as/cases in which there are 
chronic ill feelings between CE'TA prime sponsors and locaf educatoi^s bear out 
the conclusion that financial incentives alone are not sufficient to push 
the collaborative programs already established beyond the rudimentary stage, ■ 
or ev^n sustain the progress achieved so far. Because of the administrative . 
authority that local CETA sponsors have to ^he Department of Labor, they 
can be "won over" by way of the normal pr|fce sponsor. channel . But because 
local schools have no accountability to the Labor Department and little " 
accountability to the U.S. Office of Education, the ^route for influencing 
th'em must be less direct. They certainly cannot jbe cierced. Instead, models 
for policies, programs, and collaboration are needed. If they can be used to 

convince local educators about the importance of employment and training 

programs for youth, the validity of a role for them in those initiatives, mk 
and the feasibility of developing those roles, perhaps their cooperation^ can 
be won. CETA prime sponsors, however, are not the one^ to provide LEA officials " 
with information or guidance. While they are applying the outside- pressure for 
change in schools, they are not equipped, nor do they have the standing in the 
education ^community to direct^such change. •'The objective thefTis to utilize 
alternate channels for influencing local education policymakers. 

The Next Step " . . ' « 

- ■ > . 

The U.S. Department of Labor is alreacj^ relying on the Cooperation 
of educators in a number of Interest s|^oups and associations to identify 
exemplary ernployment and training programs based in schools and models for 
collaboration between schools. and CETA prirtie sponsors. The Department Iras 
also undertaken a number df jotfit programs with the U.S. Office of Education 
In ..implementing and evaluating "YEDPA. The leadership in the Office of Career 
Education and Bureau of Adult and VocaJiwial Education has been especially 
cooperative, endorslQ^ the concept of J( "A-LEA^partnerships and using the 



access they have to ToQal schools to pre 
Additional measures ^nd a clear articula 
seem necessary though. 



vide ideas and encourage progress, 
tion of some current ad hoc policies 



• 1. Because institutions seem most subject to change in response to * 
pressure Initiated from the outside and endorsed on the inside, the Department 
of Labor ought to continue Its strategies of relying on education groups that M 
already support a manpower-education partnership for^ youth, to persuade ^ 
other educators. . ' 
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2. Changing Institutions by acfding on new functions is probably 

easier than changing them by adapting old functions to serve new purposes. • . 

Although the U.S. Office of Education ts cooperating wtth the Department of 
Labor in supporting the new Initiatives under YEDPA, there are education 
laws already on the books that can serve some of the same purposes as YEDPA. 
U$OE ought to review Implementation of those laws and determine whether they 
might Be Implemented! differently to better complement YEDPA. 

3. A common complaint In the education community is that educators 
(with the e;<ception of vocational educators) were not consulted during the 
development of .YEDPA. Debate skipped the question of whether education 
should takfe a role in employment and training programs, in favor of the 
mjitter.of defining- how education should be Involved.- 

Because, ^cators feel YEDPA was done to them, it still lacks the * 
whole-hearted suppdrt of even the Washington education establishment, to 
say nothing of other educators around the country. The single most feasible 
strategy for coalescing support of the education and employment and training 
institutions around a single purpose might be to create a shared vested 
interest between them by developing new legislation through a joint process 
involving education and manpower interests. 

4. Because of .the federal character of traditional employment and 
training programs and the reluctance of the federal government to take an 
activist role in local educatiofi affairs, the notion of CETA-LEA. 1 inkages 
may pose something of a dilemma for policymakers concerned with maintaining 
the autonomy of local schools. But since LEA cooperation in YETP 1s~ optional 
for schools; policymakers should not adopt the alternative suggested by 

some educators of giving LEAs unilateral authority over YETP set-aside funds. 
This is because where sponsors have abdicated authority over the set-aside, 
the resulting school programs frequently have been conducted without regard 
to overall YETP program objectives or other CETA "youth programs. A lack of 
prime sponsor authority in these cases has reduced the effectiveness of 
YEDPA dollars and, more importantly, provides little incentive or pressure 
for changing the programs schools provide or imprjDving their services to 
economically disadvantaged youth. 

In order to assure the independence of LEAs, however, vyhile giving 
them a piece of the maapower pie, it might be desirable to funnel a portion 
of whiit would otherwise be prime sponsor allocations down to the local|leve1 
by way of $tate education agencies, - and require LEA officials to administer 
that monfey under the terms of an agreement negotiated with CETA sponsors. 

5. Whatever the respective roles that CETA sponsors and LEAs may 
take in jointly-supported 'local education/training/employment "systems" for 
youth, the development of , such systems will take time. National policymakers 
ought to take this into account, in establishing objectives and timetables, 

or expectations wil 1 outrun what ,is feasible. 
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, The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 
(PL 95-91, Title III) is the federal government 's, most recent response to 
the cris|s -of youth unemployment. It is an add-on to CETA but includes 
provisions that present "a marked departure from past federal manpower 
initiatives. One of the most important features of the 1977 legislation is 
its emphasis on tying local manpower programming for youth to the system 
of public education, Bdth the Youth Community Conservation' and Improvement 
Projects (YCC I P^nd the Youth Employment and Traiiiing Program lYETPI c^ 11 
for development arid reinforcement of linkages between a community's 
employment -training (CETA) organization and its local education agencies 
(LEAs). More stonificantly, ' under YETP, a minimum of 22.,percent of each 
local sponsor 's W loctfti on is reserved to be administered under the terms 
of a prime sponsor-LEA jointly -appffoved program for employmefft and training 
services. 

Although the notion of mixing education with employment and training 
is neither radical nor novel, collaboration between schools and manpower 
agencies has seldom come easy. Coaxing local manpower administrators, 
■"though not simple', is a fairly direct process, thanks to the accountability they 
have to the U.S. Department of Labor. But convincing officials and teachers 
in LEAs is another story. Numerous conditions and influences affect the 
posture of LEAs towards joining education and manpower services for YEDPA 
eligible youth. Some of these grow out of Sthool policy related, for 
example, to length of the school day, credential i.ng of staff, the award 
of academic credit, or out of experience schools have had serving economically 
disadvantaged youth or underachievers . Other factors affecting LEAs' 
posture towards linking manpower and education grow out of a complex network 
of influence exerted by interest groups with their often conflicting 
objectives, programs and procedures. These various influences are complicated 
further by a less than tidy network of governmental interests (federal, state 
and local), the many professional organizations representing one or another 
specialized constituency, the internal organization of a local school system, 
and its constituencies in the "community it serves. 

From evidence collected so far in case studies conducted by the 
Mational Council on Employment Policy on implementation of YEDPA, it is 
clear that the 22 percent set-aside for CETA-LEA agreements is a useful • 
starting point for improving relationships between local CETA sponsors and 
schools, and for developing institutional complementarity; but tha-t alone 
is not sufficient for obtaining the. level of results demanded by existing 
pragraQj goals. 

> 

It is the purpose of this report first to review the progress that 
local CETA sponsors and LEAs have made towards collaboration, and_ then to 
offer some strategies for improving the durability and long-term usefulness 
of the joint CETA-LEA ventures. In order. to achieve the second piirpose of 
this report, it is necessary to identify and analyze the diverse influences 
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that bear on public schools as they establish procedures and make policy, 
and to persuade them to support an expanded school role in youth employment 
and training programs. " 

The presumption of this report Is that in formulating policy, school 
administrators look beyond financial incentives for their policy cues. Federal 
and state laws, regulations and guideli'nes, and their accompanying legislative 
histories, of course, are important. But so too are the platforms, statements 
of belief and objectives of professional or political national and state 
organizations, and professional journals, reports, and research. More direct 
approaches involving workshops, seminars, lectures, or clinics for Ipcal staff 
also shap? local policy. 

This analysis starts with a review of prime sponsbr-LEA experience 
under YEDPA so far. It then investigates the systems of governance under 
which LEAs operate, the less formal networks of influence upon them, and the 
part they have played in advancing YEDPA goals in local school systems. 



METHODOLOGY 



The analysis of early prime sponsors and LEA experience under 
YEDPA YETP in particular is based upon the first three, parts of a four- 
part evaluation conducted by the National Council on Employment Policy of 
YEDPA implementation in 37 CETA prime sponsorships. The implementation 
study includes extensive discussion about CETA-LEA agreements, the mechanics 
of local change and the difficulties encountered along the road to collaboration. 
The findings most useful for this analysis are in the second and third 
implementation reports, August 1978 and March 1979 respectively! 

Data for the second part of this report analyzing channels of 
influence to local schools other than CETA prime sponsors, were obtaine4 
from a number of interviews, meetings and "mini-case studies" conducted 
in the Summer and Fall of 1978. Interviews were held during July, August 
and September 1978 with representatives of those national educational 
organizations or institutions which previously had taken action to stimulate . 
or reinforce 1 inkages:- between the education coirmunity and the employment/ 
training community, or were in a position to influence the education 
community to do so. The organizations represented in. these interview's were:' 

« 

American Vocational Association (60,0Q0 vocational edwcators) 

-- American Personnel and Guidance Association (42,000 guidance 
and counseling specialists) 

National Parent-Teacher Association (6,5 million membership). 

National School Boards Association (16*000 local school . 
districts ) ► . <• ^ . ' 

Counci'l of Great City Schools (28 largest urban school systems) 
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— American Association of School Administrators (20.000 members) 

— Institute for Educational Leadership 

• « 

— American Federation of Teachers (2»500 local sV 

— American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
(925 community college members bf the 1»235 extsting) 

■ — National Manpower Institute. Work-Education Consortium 
(33 communities) 

National Governors' Association (all states) 

National Conference of State Legislatures (represents 
7,600 state legislators) 

— Council of Chief State School Officers (all states) 

— National Association of State Boards of Education (51 of 
57 state boards) 

Office of Career Education', U.S. Office of Education 

Bureau of Vocational, Occupational and Adult Education, 
U.S. Office of'Education 

' "Mini-c^ study" vi-sits were made to the City of Baltimore and 
th« Maryland State Education Agency and to Springfield and Columbus, Ohio, 
and the Ohio Education Agency. The community visits wereNJot undertaKen 
with the expectation that universal or definitive strategics could be 
formulated. Rather, the objective was to map the local leverage points in 
a small number of school systems in order to provide some notion of the 
complexities'of the mechanics of CETA-LEA collaboration and the size of 
achieving that on a grand scale. The conclusions are merely suggestive of 
the national picture, and might be regarded mainly as hypotheses for testing 
with further research or issues that ought to be considered in the process 
of policy formulation. 
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WHY MIX SCHOOL AND WORK? 



One of the most important features of YEDPA is the provision 
reserving a minimum of 22 percent of each prime sponsor's allocation under 
the Youth Employment and Training Program to be administered under the terms 
of an agreement between the sponsor and local education agencies. The 
provision was included in the law in the hopes that it would provide an 
incentive for schools 'and CETA systems to work together. In the words of 
Senator Jacob Javits, a co-sponsor of the provision: 

. . . competition between prime sponsors' and Tocal 
education agencies has been the rule, while ^ 
cooperation has been the exception. There is a 
need to nudge these two competing systems closer 
together, so that the in-school labor force can.be 
served in a more efficient and sensible manner.' 

• 

Citing the Senate report on YEDPA, he added: 

The Committee believes it is essential that cooperation 
take place between prime sponsors and local education 
agencies in providing employment opportunities and 
training and. supportive services for youths enrolled 
in school. In the absence of such linkages, in-school 
youth may continue to be served by .two separate and 
competing delivery systems which bifurcate their labor 
market experience at a critical stage of their 
transition between school and work.* 

The Department of Labor willingly adopted as one of its objectives, the tying 
together of education and CETA,. but expressed a tone of caution: 

... /T/he mandate for a local education, agency 
(LEAj-CETA agreement will not by itsel f achieve 
educational reform or a significant restructuring of 
service delivery systems in most cases.,' We see It 
as a way to make the education and manpower "camps"* 
sit down and talk together about their'problems , 
progress, and aims in dealing with youth.** 

Not wining to put all Its eggs in one basket, the Department 
provided discretionary money to support a number of exemplary in-school youth 
job programs and. stressed ties between sponSors^and LEAs-for.the purpose of 
awarding'' academic credit under the Youth Community Coriservationj ahd 



^ Congressional Record . Seriate, July 21, 1977, p. S-12558. 

**0ff1ce of Youth Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, "A Planning 
Charter for the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977,"- 
August 1977, pp. 7-8." 
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Improvement Projects (YCCIP). The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
(YIEPP). an experimental Initiative testing whether a ;guaranteed job 
encourages youths to stay In school requires, by virtue of Its design, some 
degree of cooperation between sponsor.s and schools. But cooperation under 
YCCIP is occurring generally where sponsors and schools were already getting 
along. Under YIEPP, some degree of cooperation was necessary for sponsor's 
to survive the stiff competition for the limited number of YIEPP grants. 
Furthermore, less than 4 percent of all sponsorships were awarded entitlement 
projects. 

The first interesting question then is not whether schools and prime 
sponsors car) work ^together; there are always the exceptions to prove they 
can. The question is. Instead, can such cooperation be encouraged across 
all sponsorships, even where there is no history of cooperation between , 
schools and the manpower community? Or, more to the point, how effective 
has the current 22 percent set-aside under YETP been in encouraging local 
schools and CETA prime sponsors to work together?^ A second question is, if . 
other strategies are needed, what might they b'*'' 

IS 22 PERCEnI enough? 
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• The education establishment is, by reputation, a rigid and inflexible 
one that some critics say changes only slowly. But the last two decades have 
demonstrated that,9ublic schools are not totally Isolated from changes in 
the rest Of society, and tha.t they can respond to pol icy emphases coming out 
of Washington as. different societal needs have appeared or as findings from 
researcK dictated better ways of accomplishing existing goals. In the post- 
Sputnik era, science and math Instruction were upgraded in order to help 
put America's technological research and development on a par with that of the 
Soviet Union; sex, drug and alcohol education, counseling and guidance 
services, and career education have all been responses to more recent concerns. 

Unfortunately, the public schools, by and large, have not shown 
much predisposition to participate in youth employment and training despite 
more than 15 years of coexistence with local programs. But at least part # , 
of the reluctance to change can be attributed to the fact that the changes I ' 
implied in the calls for a greater education role in the employment and 
training administration have nqt been coming from within. the education 
establishment, but from outside, frequently as part of an explicit criticism 
of public education. And while there are ample precedents for important 
changes in American public education, there are really no precedents for 
change as controversial as that embodied in YETP being forced by agents outside 
the education establishment. 

Evaluations of the implementation of YEDPA, nevertheless, show 
that YEDPA is contributing to some change that appears necessary, but is far 
from sufficient for long-lasting and useful institutional change. * 

YETP in particular has succeeded in shifting the immediate focus 
of debate among loCal educators from the question of whether education should 
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play a deliberate role in enhancing the employabil i ty of youth, to what 
that role should be. This does npt mean that educators have decided that 
employment and training can mix with education. Local educators are now 
engaged in initiatives that try the mix, though. The implication is that 
when and if the first debate is resumed, it will have more basis in 
experience than conjecture. 

In the first year, there has been a record of some success and 
really^no instances of outright failure among the 37 prime sponso»;s examined 
by the YEDPA implementation study sponsored by the National Council on 
Employment Policy. 

'Cooperation between prime sponsors and local schools is not an 
untried concept, and in many areas, there is a history of joint efforts that 
predate CETA. There, YETP money is paying for work experience components 
added on to career awareness and skill training, and in some instances, is 
providing money for extra staff in the LEAs or for liaison staff between 
LEAs and prime sponsors. / 

Most prime sponsors, however, started with no established links. 
Before YEDPA they and the respective local schools operated in relative 
isolation in spite of their supposed common interest: preparing youths for 
adulthood. The effect of YEDPA in these areas is more noticeable and, 
hence, more dramatic. Virtually all prime sponsors succeeded in. signing 
agreements with the local schools. But, many of the fnitial agreements 
were not thought through in the crisis climate of implementation, and reflected 
more the aspirations of some enlightened individuals (and the rhetoric of the 
Department of Labor) than feasible prospectives for action. The'hasty, 
mid-semester start of the first year programs did not provide, adequate 
opportunity for them to be pfroperly implemented. The prevalent pattern 
for the second year of programs in the 1978-1979 school year was to simply 
continue the first year designs. 

Even with a second year for extending programs under CETA-LEA 
agreements, local CETA sponsors and LEAs are almost certainly not going to 
be able to put in place the kind or quality of collaborative programs 
envisioned by the architects of YEDPA, because the process of getting the 
two systems to work together requires more than an orderly planning and 
implementation period. The process requires solutions to some fundamental 
problems that underlie attempts to collaboration, and time for IomI planners 
to find alternate routes around major barriers. . ' » 



Pulling The S ystems Together 

The, process of pulling together the education and .employment and 
training institutions is occurring in two phases. The first is one of 
administrative detente and the second is substantive collaboration. In the 
familiarization process leading up to administrative detente, CETA sponsors 
have been trying to live down bad local histories of manpower-education 
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the employment and training landscape in the relatively brief time since 
then (It did change its name to .the Employment and Training Administration 
in 1975). The present network of CETA sponsors ha^ been in place only since 
1974. The hybrid manpower field has a fluid literature and lacks consensus 
on the most basic paradigms. Local expertise in employment and training 
affairs is more, pol i tical and managerial than substantive because grintsmanship 
and outguessing Congress and the Department of Labor are prerequisites for 
survival. Substantive know-how is useful but not indispensable because so 
much of. local policy is made in Washington. 

The local CETA systems are also unstable organizationally. They 
have frequently attracted talented and capable administrators, but have been 
unable to retain them in the atmosphere of fiscal and programmatic uncertainty. 
The lack of opportunity to formulate local policy and the frustration of 
having to respond to the whims of Washington effectively reduce incentives 
for creativity and excellence. The consequent high staff turnover, besides 
complicating the challenge of day-to-day management virtually erases 
institutional memory. Though local institutions^ CETA offices are entirely 
federally funded.' They have fared well financially, but their reliance on 
federal money and chronic last minute uncertainties over their budgets have 
undermined their perceived staying power to the point that some local offices 
are seen as being perpetually on the brink of collapse. 

The marked differences in the character of the LEA and CETA 
bureaucracies inevitably present sources of friction. While there are 
sufficient instances to demonstrate that CETA sponsors and LEAs can work 
together, in fact the bureaucratic differences create friction that can 
provide conven-ient pretexts for either partner breaking off collaboration. 
Since there are intuitively appealing reasons fbr the two systems to 
collaborate, however^, the question is whether the substantive differences 
are sufficient to rule out joint efforts. If they are not, it seems that 
if there is a will to work together, there can be a way. 

In the second stage of the process in which local schools and CETA 
sponsors begin working together —that of substantive collaboration -- there 
appears to be less pervasive points of friction between the two systems. 
Some are based on misinformation. But to the extent others are based on 
attitudinal differences, they can pose' systemic obstacles to complementary 
systems. Initially-, a few educators voiced concern that CETA's emphasis 
on job placements would encourage that system to push youths out of school 
into jobs. In fact, the expressed purpose of the legislation is to encourage 
yout;hs to stay in school and both the Department of Labor and local CETA 
ad"'ministrators have taken steps to remove incentives that might entice 
youth to drop out. *'There have been no substantiated reports of students 
leaving school to take YEDPA jobs, and so that issue has subsided. 

Targeting employabil ity services by income has not subsided as an 
issue. Although CETA administrators, as a rule, are locked into restricting 
services to economically disadvantaged youths, school administrators object 
on substantive and political grounds. They do not believe family income is 
a reasonable predictor of nefed for employabi 1 ity services, ^nd they are( 
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relations or the more general problem of a bad CETA reputation, and then 
getting past the frictions caused by procedural differences between the two 
establishments. Thanks possibly to its separate authorizing legislation and 
the fact that considerable resources are earmarked for local schools, YEDPA 
was not perceived by most schools avanother CETA program or add-on to pre- 
CETA youth programs. This was an achievement whose signi ficance' should not 
be underestimated since it appears that a large part of the objection some 
local educators have had to mixing manpower and education has really been 
an abjection to working with the manpower establishment. . 

Procedural differences have contributed to more serious chronic 
friction. The fiscal year for CETA sponsors starts ^n' October, while; for 
schools it starts in September, January or July.. This mismatch plus the 
accelerated, patchwork style of CETA planning which frequently is not complete 
until days before the start of the new year (or even after the start of the 
new year) have made it difficult for schopls to engage in long-range strategic 
plans. Another point of friction encountered in planning for the 78-79 
school year programs (but not encountered in 77-78 because of delayed start- \ 
up) was uncertainty over funding levels and some doubt about whether changes \^ 
made in the basic CETA legislation would also affect the youth programs. 
CETA-LEA collaboration in the first year of YEDPA also was hindered by its 
late, mid-semester start-up (January-March 1978). While these were one- 
time or only occasional problems, CETA's comparatively brief history has 
been riddled with periods of fun^jjig uncertainty, constantly shifting 
priorities, and changing regulations. The instability that this has built into 
the CETA system is not likely to be corrected overnight and is bound to 
present a chronic source of friction in CETA-LEA relations. 

Another mismatch between local schools and CETA, systems is in their 
networks of accountability. LEAs are accountable to local boards of education, 
perhaps some other local officials, and state education authorities. CETA 
sppnsors are also accountable to local officials but usually not the same 
ones as. schools, and the U.S. Department of Labor. The procedural difficulties 
caused by these two separate systems having to clear their actions with 
their respective authorities can cause delays and be a serious hindrance 
to a long-term stable relationship. 

In the process of achieving administrative detente there has also 
been a number of differences between CETA systems and schools that can, 
perhaps, best be attributed to the two " institutions being at different 
stages in'the bureaucratic aging process. The education establishment is,.- , 
old compared to almost any other public institution and ancient compared to 
the CETA system. Career structures, administrative models, professional ^ 
interest groups, and credential ing standards are firmly in place. Tradition' 
and established procedures are resistant to major changes. In short there' is 
an institutional identity and -- more importantly continuity. The CETA 
system is a stark contrast. 

Manpower did not emerge as a governmental policy area until the 
early 1960s. The Manpower Administration in the U.S. Oepartmen-t of Labor, 
which has been the focal'point for all federally supported manpower initiatives, 
was not established until 1-963. It has been the only permanent fixture, on 
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CETA-LEA activities may acquire substance over time, but the - 
likelihood of it happening, the value of the content, and the pace at which 
it develops are all problematical. These uncertainties iire inherent in any 
attempt to push together at the local level two establishments that have 
vastly different superstructures or administration, statutory authority, 
political constituenc'ies, institutional history, program objectives, and 
client groups. The peculiar need is for a strategy to coax collaboration 
between a federal system of prime sponsors operating manpower programs for 
youth and a state/local system of schools providing education for youth. 

• The Department of Labor is able to steer local sponsor programming 
into conforming somewhat to the Department's objective of better CETA-LEA 
relations through its regulatory authority and power over the purse. OOL 
is also providing to sponsors a degree of technical -assistance and information 
about how CETA-LEA agreements can be set up and what they might look like. 

The Department, however, has no authority to push local schools 
alone, and very few options for pulling them along. The 22 percent set-aside 
under YETP is the only real'incentive, but DOL alone is not equipped to 
develop the technical assistance or. program models that educators need. 
Even if it were, the DOL-prime sponsor channel is hardly an effective conduit. 
Local educators are not inclined to take the word, advice, or assistance of 
employment and training experts without the imprimatur of and collateral 
input from the education establishment. 

i .. . • • 
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accountable to a constituency that is much broader than CETA sponsor^' and 

therefore less tolerant of provisions that reserve services for onW a ^ ; • 

few. V * ; 

The emphasis on serving the dropout population now, as in the pdst» 
is another point of contention. The CETA system and its predecessors have 
traditionally served dropouts, blaming schools for failing to adequately 
serve kids who did not fit the normal mode. Some local educators are 
objecting to YEDPA now because programs are designed to "recycle" dropouts 
back into regular channel^. One principal complained that "... the very ones , 
that' had been kicked out used CETA as a way to get back into the system. ' 
Most educators, though, do not appear adverse to making Another try wi th 
dropouts. The controversy arises in the debate, over what constitutes effective 
alternative educational systems for those persons. 

The most heated CETA-LEA controversy has been over the award of 
academic credit for work experience or employabil ity development training. ^ 
Some local discussions have centered on the question of whether credit for 
employment-related' experience devalues or deemphasizes credit for academic 
areas. In states where seniors must demonstrate basic competencies to 
graduate, teachers sometimes K)bject to any school experience that detracts 
from preparation for those exams. There is also a question of whether local 
educators can make policy regarding the award of credit without specific 
state mandates on the subject. These debates have frequently, however, been 
used as smokescreens to conceal the real issue: the turf- question of who 
decides what is credit-worthy experience; schools or CETA sponsors? Educators 
see the certification process as properly a school role. Employment and 
training personnel concede that it is appropriately a school responsibility, 
but then go on to criticize schools for being too reluctant to Support- 
activities involving credit and more to the point, unwill ing^ to. make an 
extra effort to establish Education alternatives for YEDPA-eligible youth. 
In some areas where credit is awarded for work experience or career awareness 
training, observers note educators providing no more overs igh% than sponsors 
had proposed, but a share of the YEDPA pie has succeeded in buying their 
^cooperation. , * 

' None of the problems encountered in the £ETA-LEA relations is 
uhanticipat^d, insuperable or irreconcilable. They may provide credible 
pretexts for inaction, however, where local sponsors or schools are not 
/inclined to cooperate because they do not see the value in it or know how 
to do so. 

It appears that the 22 percent set-aside under YETP has been 
effective in encouraging local schools and CETA prime sponsors to approach 
one another. A linkage between education and manpower has, to a degree, been 
formalized. But, if the CETA-LEA linkages are to progress beyond "administrative 
detente ,"' there has to be more substance built into them. While the > 
developments so far do not preclude that from happening indeed a cooperative 
posture is a prerequisite to a truly productivis relationship the strategies 
for making it happen are not so apparent. ^ 
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EXPLORING ALTERNATIVE CHANNELS TO LEAs 



• The need for a collaborative effort between the employment and 
training and education establishments at levels other than the local, level 
Is necessary if local CETA-LEA programs are to work. This need was foreseen 
In. the legislation which includes provisions that both requfre and encourage 
cooperation between manpower and etlucatl on authorities at the^tate ah^l 
national level. Five percent of the total YETP allocation is available to 
governors for providing, among other things, labor market and occupational 
ihformatioii to prime sponsors and schools. The Act also authorizes the 
Secretary /of Labor to carry out innovative and experimental programs that 
feature cooperative agreements with federal educational agencies. The 1978 
CETA amendments further encourage manpower-education linkages above the 
local level by increasing the allocation to state vocational education 
authorities,, to, iti part, increase coordination between vocational education 
and CETA establishments. The amendments also reserve a portion of the 
governor^'s allocation to be used for coordinating the activities of state 
manpower services and st^ education agencies. To understand the potential 
utility of these provision?, it is useful to know Something about the 
education estabi Islurient:' its formal structure of governance and its informal 
channels for influence. • 



Local Governance 
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The heart of the public elementary and secondary education 
establishment is some IBsOOO school districts in. fifty states. Local publjc 
school systems are govern>^ by school boards, and managed by superintendents. 
In most instances V school board members are elected by the voters of the " 
community they serve, and are independent of the other local elected officials^; 
mayors or county commissioners, for example. School districts also usually 
, enjoy independent taxing authority. The lack of a common authority over . 
local education agencies and other local political' bases, which typically ^ 
are the CETA sponsors, makes compatibility less than automatic and cooperation. 
sometfmes an heroic act. . 

Springfield, Ohio offers an extreme case of diffused authority. 
Schools there are ihdependent of the rest of local goverhment,' and vocational 
education i,s administered" separate from the other education programs. 
Nonvocational education is handled through the city school system which 
reports to the Springfield board of education. Vocational education is 
handled by county joint vocational schools which are supported by the 
Springfield Public Schools atid other LEAs in Clark County, and administered 
by a county board of education. 
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The county joint vocational school has traditionally been involved 
with county manpower program initiatives through CETA Title I contracts with 
the county CETA office. Most of the services under those contracts have been 
for adult's, however, and the prospects for adopting the vocational services 
for YEOPA-el igi'ble youth are not promising. The JVS has a long waiting list 

,of student applicants and the JVS administrators prefer to select for. ehrollment 
youth who do not have basic education deficiencies or other difficulties in 
school. Enrollment of YEDPA-el igible yoyth iii'^JVS is unlikely also because 
theCounty's in-school YETP program is administered by the city school system's 
career education office. To further hinder cooperation between any city 
school YETP activities and JVS, the dty school liaison with JVS is not in 

-the career education- of f ice. — 

Although the Springfield ci ty school system has established a strong 
CETA-LEA program with the area prime sponsor, top level support within the 
schools has been only lukewarm. The superintendent is wary of too close a 
'relationship with the prime sponsor because administrators inthe sponsorship 
report to the county government, and he does not want the schools accountable 
in any way to the latter. 

The degree of cooperation^that now exists between the Springfield 
city Schqol system and thel Clark County CETA office is no mean acctmpl ishment , 
given the potential for conflicts within the education system serving residents 
in the county and the fact that the school systems and the CETA office are 
accountable to different authorities. The success in this instance. Under 
conditid:»fb that seem almost to be designed to thwart cooperation ,^can be 
attribute^ to the willingness of the two parties involved. The prime 
sponsorsh'ip is a relatively small one with really only two -levels of 
deci^onmaking. It is one in which the youth coordinator has the confidence 
of and ready access to the sponsor's top administrator. Through conscientious 
management a^d a low-key style of doing busijpess, the sponsorship has also 
managed to stay relatively free of political pressures from the county and 
been able to operate as an independent agent. Before-the advent of YE DP A 
the sponsor staff had worked with the Joint Vocational School and so the 
stVff was receptive to the YEDPA mapdate for collaboration with schools. 



The single most^important factor 9ontributing to cooperation on 
the part of the schoolsnhas been the presence of an energetic and imagina 
career education coordinator responsible for conducting the city school's 
demonstration, career education program funded with state career education 
money . .V Through his own efforts, he kept abreast of YEDPA as it evolved 
and was already roughing out plans for school |pvolvement by the time the 
sponsor. received jiotice of its 19^8 YETP allocation, the fact that some 
higher-ups in the Springfield hierarchy were receptive to the notion of 
mixing school and CETA also helped immeasurably. ' , 

CoJumjDus , 'Ohio is another Case in which the schools and prime 
sponsors report to different authorities. Yet despite the fact that the 
r less fra'gmentation on the education side than is found in Clark County, 
Columbus CETA-lEA relations under YEDPA are less than cordial. 
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The history of manpower-education relations in Columbus has been one 
of conflict between a combative, talk-oriew-ted manpower agency and an 
eciucation agency that has kept a distance from manpower programs for youth, - 
but does not appear unwilling to cooperate. The Columbus CETA office seems 
to be locked into a management policy of minimal, change, and under the hectic 
YETP implementation conditions, was almost paralyzed. To the extent there ^was 
an identifiable policy fbr the YETP 22 percent set-aside, it was to resist the 
involvement of the public schools. In both 1978 and 1979 the prime sponsor 
practically forced nonfinanclal agreements upon the local schools tt^at 
assured onjy a token role for educators. These have been in lieu of the more 

substantive role original ]y proposed by the schools in the YETP :_priiposal 

they submitted for 1978, but which the sponsor rejected for being unresponsive 
to the prob|em, of youth and because the schools vyanted more autonomy than the 
sponsor wasf willing to grant. 

I^^ a relatively small proportion of cases, mayors or other chief 
elected officials have direct authority over school board members and/or 
school superintendents. When this occurs, the chief officials' line of 
authority can be exercised over both manpower and education officials. Not 
surprisingly, when the priorities of the chief elected officials include 
linking employment and training initiatives to education, the importance of 
mechanisms fostering cooperation between CETA and LEAs fades, 'and administrative 
and substantive differences can be minimized by forced agreement instead of 
mutual agreement. But even this structure of governance cannot guarantee 
harmony or totally productive CETA-LEA relationships. 
■ ♦ 

\ . Baltimore is, one of the minority of school systems in which the 
school board is appointed by the mayor; the board. In turn, appoints the 
superintendent. Under these circumstances, both the city's manpower administrator 
and chief school officer receive their policy guidance from the city's top 
executive. The mayor's policy with respect to youth, employability , and 
education is that Schools and the manpower agency are expected to work together 
towards solving the city's youth manpower problems. To the extent there is 
significant effort by the schools today, therefor^, in addressing youth 
employment and training needs, it is felt to be influenced in large part 
.by the" fact that the mayor ordered it. ^ 

Without that unified authority, it-does not seem likely that the 
Baltimore CETA sponsor and the LEAs would have worked together as well as 
they have. . Perceived school resistance to providing for the- educational needs 
of dropouts led the mayor to place administrative supervision of one major 
a-Vternative education program for dropouts in the hands of the manpower agency. 
Under this arrangement, the schools provide teachers for curriculum development 
%nd instruction, but the teaching staff is accountable, in part, to the manpower 
agency. Employment and training programs for the in-school population have 

beei» o r ganize d within th e scho ol sy s tem ' s vocation aJ^_duc5_tji3Ji-d$pir_tmfenl.i ^_ 

The manpower agency cooperates in developing work- expeV'ience slots for CETA 
eligible youth in the programs. In addition,' skills centers are being 
'instituted in the .schools, but oversight responsibility goes to the mayor's 
manpower and economic development representatives. 
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In other comnunlties , where there is no single policy author Uy 
over CETA sponsors and LEAs, cooperation does occur, as, for example, In 
Springfield, Ohio. The Impact seems to be lessened. However," the 
permanence of change is uncertain, and fehe pace of change may be slower. 



Other 



Influences on LEAs 



Local governance Is not the only factor impinging directly on LEAs, 
and Indirectly on prime sponsors. There are less structured influence' networks 
at work that .school administrators find at times to be no less compelling 
than formal authority. Even In Baltimore which by most measures, seems to 
have achieved effective involvement of local schools, and where there is no 
lack of formal guidance, local job markets and employer attitudes have , a 
powerful Influence on the role that- schools take In manplwer programs. The 
highly competitive Induitrial job market In downtown Baltimore attracts 
jobseekers from the city as well as from the growing Baltimore suburbs, ^ In 
this climate, the schools admit that they "cream'" in the selection and placement 
of work experience students. In order to demonstrate the quality of student 
the schools can produce and beat out the competition from suburban schools. 

There is a strong suggestion that school/ which have developed 
productive linkages with the business and industries of their communii:1es 
are better able to mount successful youth employment programs, particularly 
as work experience, cooperative education, and job placement are concerned. 

In Baltimore, there has been a history of highly visible Involvement 
of industry -with schools since civil disturbances .in Baltimore- in the mid- 
1960s. Following those disturbances, several business leaders In the city 
who were concerned abo^t the role the private sector cou^d play In improving 
life in the city, formed a group that started taking a critical look at the 
schools and offering suggestions for Improvements. Significantly, the schools 
proved receptive to the criticism and to making changes. 

Since It was establ 1 shed the group representing both employers and 
schools has served as an umbrel la organization sponsoring programs to up- 
grade reading and arithmetic instrucMan\ cosponsoring with the Maryland 
Council of Economic Education a projei^ct to assist teaching principles of 
e<^|^ic education, underwriting a program to give all children greater 
awanBjess of the world of work, supporting a computerized. Individualized 
learning project. The group and some of the corporations It represented also 
participated in a dropout prevention program funded with 'Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act money. More recently, several Baltimore businesses 
have taken part in "Adopt-a-School ," a program In which individual 
^corporations have-^«ve->opech-cotrpera:t+ve-Te-t^tonsirtpshr^ 
and provide assistance in such activities as .counsenrig, serving on . 
vocational advisory committees, and providing opportunities for work 
experience, cooperative education and other job placement programs. 
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Schools have continued to be deceptive to the P^i^tnership with the . #' 
employers for a number of reasons. For one. industry is not telling the 
f^h^^ic Lui fn%p;»rh - that is recoqniied as the schools' responsibility and 
expert se or another. ?nSurrh«s assisted 1n finding jobs for students. 
FrtheJ^ore, indus?;y'h;s stayed'out of the political arena where education 
priorities are set. ^ ^ 

The linkages developed between Baltimore schools businesses 
be an important part of the foundation for the more recent CETA/YEDP A program 
initiatives The concept of combined Academic/work programs was tested and 
u cessful y applied by business and schools at their own direct on. before 
YEDPA The businesses saw economic gains in investing in education and 
training 0? students who would eventually find their way as ^^Pj^^^f 
their plants and offices. The schools saw educational gains and the Potential 
for Jiore "relevant" education through contacts with a larger world outside the 
school building. 

LEA ties to industry in Springfield and Colunbus^ Ohio ; are less 
formalized and comprehensive than they are in Baltimore, and obse^^^ 
are certainly less conclusive when it comes to judging the ^'PP^cf^^JJJ 
hiKinP^es miaht have on LEA policy regarding schoo^l and work. In both areas 

for graduates. But since the interests of local businesses appear to be snori: 
ierrn! extemling only as far as getting trained wor ers a m n m co t. 
only real influence they have is. in encouraging schools to select the best ^ 
Qualified youth for participation. This simply reinforces a bia^ popular y • 1^ 
Tttr b ted'to vocational education, against serving "r^'^f ;.???on of 

does not prod the vocational educators or o^^er educators in the d^^^^ 
more cooperation with prime sponsors. If anything, the situation militates 
against it. * 
> ♦ ■ 

One Model of Local Influence ... 

' The three ingredients that seem to be most important in determining 
the way the Baltimore business community has influenced the school system 
are a mutual perception of objectives that serve a common lOl^^^st . a 
flexibility and willingness in the business community and the schoo system 
to ^ndertaL c^^^^ These ingredients are important 

0 Teer^ ^ind S'c^nstdering'the impact YETP can have on P^jb ]c educa on 
because they might be seen as the components of an effective model for long- 
term influence on a school system. 

Assessing local CETA systems in terms of whether not they can 
in-f-a-uence-liDca U^tors_.iiLJ:he_same way . -^^.AapfiAr^ ibiOJlU^^^ 
handicaps, to ove^, Maybe_the most important ^ i.e ai 



handicaps to overcome. Maybe tne most important une - rl^^Von^^ 
Relationships seem to be a prerequisite for changing LEAs for two rea^ 
First, because rapid change cannot be accommodated, and 

sustained interest seems to be an indicator of commitment ff ^ 
term funding and forceful rhetoric are poor substitutes. .If the P^opens ny _ 
of national policymakers for frequent shifts in manpower pol^y. ^"^^2 - 
impatience for quick results is any indicator of future patterns, there 
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appears to be little likelihood that YETP can provide the basis for a 
long-term relationship between LEAs and prime sponsors. 

It is also not clear that the commitments of CETAprime sponsors to . 
developing CETA-LEA linkages reflect genuine local sentiments. YETP money 
is federal, not local money and its purpose is seen to be supporting federal 
objectives which do not necessarily correspond to local objectives, and are' 
therefore, not necessarily compelling. 

Strengths that CETA YETP administrators have in their favor are 
flexibility and adaptability. The progrlim allows sponsors the opportunity 
to implement a wide range of possible activities. But this can perhaps be 
parlayed better into a strength for dealing witti LEAs not by CETA sponsor 
innovations, but by sponsors being permitted to go along with innovative' 
projects developed by schools. There are two barriers preventing that from 
happening, though. The first is one of accountability for the YETP money; 
some sponsors are reluctant to loosen their grip on money if they still are 
ultimately responsible for funds that may be misspent. The second. problem 
is more one of turf, like the one seen in Columbus, in which sponsors are 
unwilling to enter any relationships in which they do not have a strong 
upper hand. There, the CETA system is thwarting what meager influence 
employment and training policies can bring to bear on public schools. 



State Level Influence on LEAs 



In the formal scheme of things, local education agencies are 
actually creatures of the state. They exist at the sufferance of the state 
and have taxing authority, policy and administrative authority giveathem 
by state constitutions and laws. But, by tradition, LEAs have evolv^ as 
relatively autonomous units and the amount of actual influence that state 
education agencies, state school superintendents, and state boards of 
education have on them is not as great as the formal hierarchy might imply. 

state education authorities are not effective leading dramatic 
departures from est<»klished policy and the status quo. They are not in a' 
position to. force unpopular policies on unwilling loca.l educators. Although 
they can lead some policy change at the margin, and provide technical assistance 
to help local schools' along, they are not equipped nor inclined to direct 
state-wide policy overhauls, especially with regard to something as controversial 
and uncertain as YEDPA and policies for school participation under the YETP 
22 percent set-aside provisions. 



_ _:}4v4^_40es--no-^--4mt>-Ty--tha-t--thB-roi^ of S€As-hds necessarl ly~been une" 

of disinterest or inaction. It does imply that* state education agencies , 
cannot be expected realistically to be agents of sweeping change in public 
school systems. - . . 

1^. The two states studied for th;s evaluation present polar examples 

"of the roles that states have taken in providing leadership with respect to 
the role that LEAs ought to take in local YETP programs. Ironically, the 
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local results of the state level efforts, although not absolutely conclusive, 
do not seem to differ remarkably. 

The Maryland State Education Agency (SEA) has taken an active rol« 
at the local level d-tsseminating information about YEDPA and encouraging 
LEAs to cooperate with CETA sponsors. Two months after enactment of YEDPA» 
the state education agency appointed a department-wide task force, which 
together with the State Manpower Planning Office, spot)Sored a meeting for LEAs 
and prime sponsors on YEDPA and stressed the need for strong linkages between 
the two. The heads of the education and manpower agencies also signed a 
letter endorsing CETA-education cooperation, and sent it to all CETA sponsors 
and LEAs in the state. 

At the state level the SEA has taken an active role tying work and 
education together. The SEA itself was appointed prime sponsor for the 
Balance-of-State CETA program, and the SEA educational coordinator for CETA 
training sites on the state*manpower planning council. Although the SEA 
appointed task force completed its charge af^er several more meetings, a 
SEA representative conti-nues to contact prime sponsors and, when asked, 
provides technical assistance. 



Aside from the state-level impacts of its activities, the impact 
of the state education -agency ' s enthusiastic support is uncertain. Virtually 
all local CETA sponsors in Maryland successfully negotiated agreements with , 
local schools. But virtually all. prime sponsors In all states concluded 
CETA-LEA agreements with and without the help of state level administrators, 
and in Maryland, Baltimore city schools concluded their agreements wi th no 
help from the state.- In the few^cases where sponsors and LEAs had" serious 
difficulty, the SEA provided outside encouragement and assistance until an 
agreement was reached. But, even in Maryland with its active state support 
for YEDPA, the state level education and manpower administrators have 
cultivated a restrained policy of providing specific guidance and help only- 
when reques'ted by local officials. Consequently, it seems that the state 
level education office may be providing useful assistance in the atreas. where 
schools had already accepted the basic policy of linking GETA and schools. 
But because of the receptive posture of schools in those areas, it seems 
safe to assume that sponsors and schools would. have achieved some degree of 
success in implementing joint efforts even without assistance, frpm the 
state. On the other hand, LEA officials who had already decided against 
cooperating with CETA sponsors would not have invited the state education 
officials in to provide assistance anyway". 

The attitude of state level administrators .in Ohio stands in 
contrast to what has been happening in Maryland. Neither the state education 

a g ency nor th e stiit o office oUnanpowor d o v Q lpprnQnt took much initiativ e — — 

in- announcing YEDPA to local schools. The SEA's own involvement in CETA 
appears to have been nominal. Except for some level of funding for the 
independent career education' pilot projects the state is supporting and a 
brief announcement (but nodis currian) about YETP at a stat.e school 

superintendents' meeting, the state has provided no policy guidance with flp 
regard to linking schools and CETA sponsors. The only steps taken in the ' Tl 
1§ months following enactment of YEDPA were the appointments of an SEA 
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representative to the state manpower council, and an employment and training 
representative to the state education council. ' ' 

9 

In Springfield, /the only case observed^n Ohio where an LEA actively 
pursued cbl laborati ve arrangements with the local prime sponsor, events 
proceeded independent of any appreci«|ble state role* Tbe*only state involvement 
that might be identified would be the state support of a pilot career 
education project in. the Springfield school system. The career education 
office has been the focal point for, the LEA-CETA interface, and since the 
office would not exist without the state support, an indirect state rol'fe 
might be inferred. But, at best, it has been a very lim.ited role, bespite 
the interest of the state in supporting several career education pilot 
projects, there has been a distinct l«ck of state leadership in providing them 
with technical assistance and certainly not state pressure guiding the content ' 
of local ,career education activities. The state career education administrators 
were silent with regard to how local career education projects might interact 
with YEDPA, or participate in CETA-LEA agreemellts. 

The Ohio state education agency provided little guidance in the first 
18* months of YEDPA to local admini strat;ors interested in developing policies 
with rega-rd to the, award of acadenjic credit for work experience or 
emplpyability development classes 4?ffered under YEDPA. In' the absence of 
explicit state guidelines on the subject, LEAs were reluctant to go ahedd 
on their own in awarding credit. In the second year, however, some LEAs, 
such as Springfield, have established modest provisions for awarding credit, 
but. only for classroom experience. There are plans for the state to establish , 
a jiumber of pilot programs in local schools for^the 1979-1980 school year, 
to test some models for the award of academic credit for work expeVience, 
Those models are..£txpected to involve some variant of the present regulations 
which require school staff to monitor and evaluate student work assignments. 
The Maryland state education agency is more wilting to relax the rules 
governing the award of academic credit for work experience, thanks to pressure 
from YEDPA interests inside and outside the.' SEA. But, even in Maryland it 
seem^ likely that SEA endorsement of the credit for mrk policy espoused 
in YEDPA is more likely to manifest itself as a relaxation of current rules 
and not affirmative actipn to encourage local educators to award credit for 
YEDPA work experience. 



The F ederal Presence 
' >» - . - 



in Education 



Because education has been, by tradition «hid as interpretedMn 

constitutiona-1 la w, a matter reserved ultimately to the s tate s, the fe dera 1 

role in education has oeen supportive and supplementa I , TTrsl" as a statistics 
gathering agency, then as a researchind demon^tJ^ation agency. Only in. 
the past few decades has the federal 4Qvernment attempted a more active role, 
stimulating state systems to advance the^qua.l i ty and equality of their 
education through a variety of economic incentives'. More recently, the • 
courts have lent a degree of enforcement authority to the federal education 
presence, largely in connection with pursuing equal educational opportunity. 
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The federal— government, however, continues to take a backseat to state and 
local authorities in formulating educational policy. As a result, except 
in the aremis^f equal opportunity (including compensatory education) , there 
is no definitive national education policy. The federal government's program 
interests are generally V^ded on to the state and local priorities. 

Furthermore, although federal education expenditures run into the 
billions of dollars, they are small in comparison to the state and local 
resources only about 8 percent of tota»l education expenditures. Because 
of the primacy of state/local authority in public education, HEW is reticent- 
to exercise enforcement power, and because the federal dollars are small - 
relative to other revenues, local education agencies do not feel much urgency 
to be responsive to the wishes of the federal bureaucracy. This becomes most 
apparent when one observes the wide diversity of programs offered by schools 
and the widely varied priorities they -assign to them. 

Diversity of education programs from community to community is 
held'dear, for political as well as educational reasons, be.cause ischools "are 
held to be socializers, bringing the values and aspirations of the young 
closer to those of the community which supports them. It was primarily for 
this reason that today, twenty-five years after the Browp decision, the 
issue of school desegregation has not yet been totally resolved, it is no 
wonder, therefore, that even if the federal education establishment had 
gone full speed ahead supporting local CETA-LEA collaboration, it could not 
have" leveraged much action at the local level. But, at least initially, the 
education establishment --the federal part included — was not inclined to 
go full speed ahead in support of YEDPA because it was not consulted in 
the process of YEDPA authorization. Hence, there was little reason or 
opportunity for the Office of Education -to formulate policy to go hand-in- 
hand with the Department of Labor's implementation efforts. 

In fact,' however, in the months after YEDPA was signed into law, 
the USOE showed some willingness to go along on a cooperative basis with 
-LaJbor Department's Office of Y9uth Programs. Judged by the standards of. 
CQopera ti on ^hat existed betwe-en OE and DDL before YEDPA, the cooperation 
between the two agehcri&s that exists now is something of a breakthrough. 
The mer^lack of hostility betw.een Labor and the vocational education office 
in OE would have befen an improvement over the usual relationship that has 
existed. • But the positive interest in collaboration and joint activities 
that the Office of Youth Programs has undertaken with the vocational 
educators and career educators in OE is unprecedented in HEW-DOL relations 
centering around CETA. . • 



What the U.S. Office of Education is .Doing Under YEDPA 



Federal policy in support of YEDPA was initiated with an August 1977 
memorandum of understanding signed jointly by the Secretaries of Labor ahd 
Health, Education and Welfare, to work together in at number of ways, including 
establishment of an interagency coordinating panel. HEW was to "seek 
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to ensure the Involvement of. local educatio.n agencies and organizations in 
the operation of youth programs ..." by developing new'education and work 
models for dissemination to local school districts and CETA prime sponsors, 
and working with the Department of Labor on models for awarding academljc credit 
for work experience. HEW also agreed to assess alternative education systems 
already in place or sponsored under YEDPA, and help establish and evaluate 
community and state level councils for encouraging collaboration between 
schools and employers. 

In carrying out its res'ponsibi 1 i ties under this memorandum of 
understanding, HEW has already engaged in a number of projects with OOL 
Including joint evaluations of GETA-LEA^agreements , and is utilizing its 
channels to local officials to encourage cooperation between vocational 
education, career education, and post-secondary education components, and 
local manpower administrators implementing YEDPA. 

USOE has been quite cooperative in adding YEDPA activities to 
its established workload. But achieving change by adding on new responsibilities 
is not the same as achieving change by making adaptations in old responsibilities. 
The education establishment in HEW might be able to leverage some of its 
influence under legislation other than YEDPA to support closer cooperation 
between education and preparation of youth for the world of work. 

A review of current education legislation on the books provides 
some ideas for the potential access that the Office of Education has to local 
educational administrators, and more Importantly, the existing overlap in 
purposes and objectives between this legtslatliQa^^and Y^DPA. The laws now 
in force already establish program activities' similar to, or at least 
consistent with some of those encouraged by YEDPA. They also establish 
preceden^ts for income targeting provisions and steering education .servtces 
to pupils not usually well-served. 

While the extent of USOE authority over school districts is 
constrained by' statute and tradition, existing legislation permits USOE to 
provide .incentives through regulations and awards of particular discretionary 
projects for state and local education agencies to pursue some of .the 
objectives of YEDPA. USOE can also influence state education agencies 
administering federal formula funded programs. ^ 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, Title I,' Part A, Subpart 1 
(Formula-funded with state authority.) ~" ' 

" Sec. 101 . Purpose: to assist /States?" to extend, 
improve, and where necessary, maintain existing . 

progr»ms^-trf-i)^ca t+OT«rT--educat 1 on , to- develop new r" f — ' 

programs .'..^ and to provide part-time employment 
^ for youtM^ho need the earnings ^., to continue 

their vocati-onal training on a ful 1 -time basis 



*Emphasis added 
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* - Sec. 105(a)(15) . Any State which desires to j 
part 1 c1 pate in programs under this Act ... shall ' 
establish a State advisory council ... and shall 
. include as members one or more individuals who 
represent the State Manpower Services Council . . . . 

- Sec. 107(a)(1) . /Jtate five-year vocational 
Education plans snail/ ... setv.out criteria ,.. 

for coordinating manpower programs conducted by 
/CETA prime sponsors/ with vocational education 
programs assisted under this Act 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963. Title I. Part A, $ubpart'2 ^i, 
(Formula-funded with state authority) ' ' 

Work Study Programs 

' - Sec. 121(a)(2) . Employment under /Ttate-funded/ 
. locally operated work study programs/ shall be 
furni shed only to a student . . . who is in need of 
such employment to commence or continue his 
vocational education program .. 

Cooperative Vocational Education Programs ^ • ■ 

- Sec. 122(e) . /Jtate-funded/local ly operated ^ 
cooperative vocational education programs/ shall 

Include provisions assuring that priority for 
funding cooperation vocational education programs 
through local educational agencies is given to areas 
that have high rates of school dropouts and youth 
unemployment • . • . ~ [ ■■ 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, Title I. Part A, Subpart 4 

(Formula- funded with state authority) % 

Special Programs for the Disadvantaged ^: 

. - Sec. 140(a) . .: ./T/o assist them in- conducting 
special programs' ... to pay the full cost of 
. vocational education for disadvantaged persons . 

The Elementa ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (as amended 1978), 
Title I, Part A, Subpart 2 (Formula-funded with state authority) 

Gran ts for Local Education Agencies in Counties with 
rs pecialVy High Concentrations of children From Low-Income 
Families ^ , 

^ - Sec. 117(a) . /T/o provide additional "Assistance gji 

\ to locar educational agencies in counties with W 

\ , . especial 1:^ high concentrations of children from 

, low- income famil les 
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The Elementa ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (as amended 1978). 
TUle III, Part Vouth Employment (Federal discretionary authority) 

' - Sec. 341(a) . The Commissioner shall carrjrout a 
youth emp Toymen t program , the purpose of li^ch 
shall be to prepare children to take their place 
as working members of society. 



,ec. 341(b) . ... Support activities to . . . 
,3) enhance job opportunities for youth in 
coordinating educational activities with youth 

- employment activities > partlculdrly^lhQSg. -. ' . 
c under CETA ; (4) encourage educational agencies 

and Institutions to develop means to award academic 
credit for competencies dterived from Work 
experienc e .... . 

«. 

The Career Education Incentive Act (Formula-funded with state 
authority) '. 

^- Sec. 3 . Purpose: ... /T/o i'ssist States and 
local educational agencies and institutions of 
post-secondary education, including collaborative 
arrangements with the appropriate agencies and 
[ organizations, in making education as preparation 
W for work . . . a major goal of all who teach and 

^ . all who learn b y increasing the emphasis they place 

on career awareness, exploration, decision-making 
and planning .. . . . 

- See. 8(a)(3) . ... making payments to local 
ed^ati on agencies for eompr||hensive programs 
T^uding: 

(A) developing and implemeoting comprehensive 
career guidance, counseling,, placement and 
follow-up services . . . 
(D) developing and implementing work experiences 
Tor students whose primary purpose is career 
exploration . . . . [ . 

Post-secondary Educational Demonstration Projects (Federal 
discretionary authority) 

- Sec. 11(a) . ... IJ/o arrange ... for the conduct 

of p o sts c condary -«duGat^i43nai-xarxerL_jdfimQns.tr-a^ — 




f 




projects which 
. (2) have unusual promise of promoting ppst- 
^econdary career guidance and counseling 
programs , 

(3) show promise of strenghtening career 

guidance, counsel ing .placement . and follow- 
up services . 
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It is evident that there are many channels through which the Office 
of Education can Influence schools to align themselves more closely with YEDPA, 
without direct pressure, but by providing guidance for LEAs that want it. 
As It is now, though, there is no unifying federal policy holding together 
the abundance of federal prbgrams LEAs now operate. In coinmunlty visits to 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Springfield, and Columbus, Ohio, there were no 
instances in which school systems had orchestrated their full spectrum of 
federal education resources in order to -target on students needing employment 
services. The YETP set-aside was used as an additional entity., or new, 
independent programs were mounted with career education funding (although in 
Springfield, this was state rather than federal dollars) or other vocational 
education funding. It appeared that the concept of comb ining funds from , .. 
several other federal authorities and building a program that, in toto, 
addressed the problem of youth employment in a comprehensive way, had not ■ 
been developed; such a model certainly had not been implemented, at the state 
or local level. It seems 'that under the various authorities that. already 
exist there is high potential for meeting those needs, with or even without 
the 22 percent set-aside. Such an approach rould provide a base of funding 
that is contained within the education establishment, is somewhat more stable, 
and has the added attraction of being identified as an education program. 

As a rule, there is a large gulf, however, between the potential 
and the actual utilization of existing legislation and USOE authority to serve 
some of the federal objectives embodied in YEDPA. Natu^^ally, chtfnge requires 
time. But the dahgefr is that even with time, the establishment in USOE, 
as in the states and LEAs, will not embrace the same priorities as the 
Department of Labor (regardless of the memorandum of understanding between 
the Secretaries of the Departments). 

It is misleading, however, to treat the USOE "establ ishment'^ as 
a monolith. Indeed, it is capable of taking an aggressive role on certain 
issues regarding education anc^ manpower. Career education is a case in point. 
"Career education" is a nebulous concept which its advocates describe as 
embracing all those activities and experiences througti which one learns about 
work. It is visualized as beginning early in life and continuing thro^ughout 
it, and. taking place in and out of schools. Within schools, it is not 
intended to be'treated as a separate course of study, but is integrated 
instead within all subject matter courses. It differs from vocational 
education, which is more often associated with structured course instruction 
leading to proficiency in specialized, occupation-specific skills. 

The career education office in USOE, with only some $10 million in 
1^78, and little or no direct federal authority over state or local education 
agencies, managed to spur thousands of school districts toward comprehensive 

'~^(rrmt7"tn 'ttTe~iTame~or'c^^^ of energetic leadership, - 

effective public information tactics, effective technical assistance and 
judicious use of its limited dollars to involve diverse constituencies outside 
of the schools which, in turn, could persuade the schools to institute 
program efforts in which they were interested. Similary, it has been 
aggressively pushing the idea of collaboration between schools and CETA 
prime sponsors in the interest of better preparing 
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vocational education function, on the other hand, with federal outlays of 
approximately $750 mil-lion and considerably more legislative authority, 
appeared during the first year of YEDPA, to have resisted encouraging its 
professional constituents to address priorities like youth employment, thus 
failing to make significan^t policy impressiorts at the local level. Only 
during the second year of YEDPA and after a change in leadership did the 
office responsible for vocational edutation articulate an affirmative and 
positive policy encouraging closer local cooperation between vocational 
education and CETA you4h programs. But a change in leadership in the 
Washington vocational education bureaucracy does not necessarily reflect a 
deep commitment there, and is hardly enough to assure a cooperative attitude 
among the diffuse, decentralized, and well -entrenched vocational education 
establishment. This is especially true when many in that establishment see 
direct conflicts between their prime objectives (serving employers) and 
YEDPA objectives (serving youth). 



The Role of Professional AssJJciations and 
Other Education al Interes t Groups 

There are pluralistic forces affecting local education agencies, 
each exerting a limited amount of influence. The federal and state governments 
exert their influence, in part, by dint of the money they bring. But there 
are other influences which are also interesting to study because they wield 
influence without money. 

As a longstanding profession in American society, teaching has 
become orgariized in ways that represent numerous interests of its 
practitioners. Professional societies have been formed to advance the 
subspecial i ties within the teaching fielxi, both by academic subject matter 
(mathematics, art, etc.) and by positions generally found in the organizational 
hierarchies of school . systems (school board members , "school administrators, 
teacher unions, etc.). State oriented organizations also exist to support 
the interests of legislatures, state administrators and even governors. 

From interviews with representatives of 16 .organizations*^and other 
education experts, it appears that these national organizations and their 
state affiliates have potential for promoting educational program policy. 
Furthermore, reacting to the reality of YEDPA and ready money, a considerable 
number already are advocating a more active role for their constituencies 
in some of the CETA-LCA collaboration activities. Almost all national 
education organizations publish information for their members, ranging from 

periodic, j^nfomalJ^tJ;ecs_j3r .newsletters -to. .monthly „ journals. \ 

Some of the latter* reach as many as 50,000 subscribers. Word about youth 
employment has already found its way into a number of these publications 
(e.g., the Community and Junior College Journal ; and "Dateline Washington," 
the newsletter of the National Conference of State Legislatures), and in 
some cases, more definitive material describing program models has been 
disseminated. In much the same way as their publications may develop greater 
awareness and better understanding of CETA/YEOPA among their school 
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constituencies, so may the meetings of these organizations, which can draw 
thousands of members, become a forum for information dissemination and 
attitude change. Some associations, for example, have already devoted parts 
of programs or entire workshops to YEDPA and how it can be related to 
education. - 

The variety and number of ad hoc program efforts mounted by the ^ 
various national education^organizations serve to reinforce a belief In the 
interest and potential of these associations in furthering LEA-CETA lin^cages. 
While some of these may be self-serving, a number already have promoted 
positive action. The American Vocational Association, for example, conducted 
three conferences at which vocational educators learne4. about CETA/YEDPA 
models they could apply In their own school systems. Ah American Personnel 
and Guidance Association position paper dealt with better coordination 
between in-school and CETA counseling which, in New York state, resulted 
in collaborative conferences between representatives of both groups. The 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges conducted a survey 
of its member institutions to determine how they were participating in CETA 
and what they would recommend in order to improve opportunities for ( 
participation. The National Association^of State Boards of Education is 
tryihg to determine what educators can do in the implementation of YEDPA, \ 
and is also working with the National flovernors' Association documenting 
models for award of academic credit ,for CETA work experience. The Council 
of Chief State School Officers has formed special committees, one on the 
youth employment act and another on career education. 

Achieving Change Through Informal Networks 

The network of education interest groups and professional associations 
can be no less potent than formal, channels of authority created by systems of 
governance. Indeed, because common interests rather than imposed authority 
hold the groups together, there is good reason to believe these organizations 
can be even more influential than formal channels of authority in changing 
attitudes among teachers and education administrators. Unless and until 
employment and training objectives can be squared with the self interests of 
all the players., however, the /ederal emphasis on closer CETA-LEA cooperation 
will be running against the will of crucial players.' 

YEDPA architects almost certainly erred when they failed to consult 
adequately these facets of the education establishment. This kind of error . 
is predictable and understandable in the source of developing hybrid 
legislation such as YEDPA because, invariably, one camp takes the initiative 
"and "tt~cannTjt~be e xpec t ed ~to-know^ all the members of - the other camps. But, 
the exclusion has been costly. Educators have felt that YEDPA was "done to 
them" by manpower policymakers trying to tell them how to do their jobs. 
Begging the question of whether educators should ha^e any role in a national 
employment and training policy for youth, YEDPA put local manpower administrators 
^in the position of specifying how educators would, be involved. The YEDPA 
architects may have also erredTo'r just took a calculated risk) in failing 
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COffCLUSION ' 

apparent that rapproachmeht between the education and manpower 
is not 1H<e1y to be quick, easy, -systematic or consistent. 



Becayse of the access that the Department" of Labor has established 
with top leadership in the U.S. Office of Education and a number of education 
associations and interest groups, the superstructure of* the education 
establishment shows signs of changing. But the signals have to be read 
c.-\utiously. tducatlon ItederS can put YEDPA on meettng-a^endaTr Issue " " 
statements of support for closer CETA-LEA relations, and adopt 'a conciliatory 
stance towards youth employment and training programs, But they do ^ not 
hecessarily reflect the sentiments of their constituencies and certainly 
cannot deliver the support of those constituencies. Furtherm6re, much of 
the support. of the education establishment has been coincident with technical 
as,sistance contracts and interagency agreements that have channeled resources 
to educators to take on new responsibilities to encourage closer education/ 
manpower ties. It is not clear what would happen without .those additional 
resources whether manpower programs for youth are sufficiently high 
.priority that educators would displace activities supporting more -traditional 
causes, "in short, depth of commitment of even the Washington- education 
"establishment is not apparent and certainly not guaranteed — ,y*t. 

But lack of depth of commitment now doe§ not rule out joint ^ 
interests and concerted action by the^manpower and education hierarchies. 
In fact, 1r> a relatively brief span of time, YEDPA.has produced a broad . 
coalition of initial interest. What is needed noW^i^ time for that interest 
to take, and some follow-up polities that will foster conditions to permit 
the Interest to take. 

Top level conciliation between manpower and education interests 
does not assume peace at the local level. Before productive CETA-LEA 
partnerships can be formed locally, schools and local educators must make ' ' 
some substantive and administrative adaptations^ DifficuUies caused by 
mismatched planning cycles, funding uncertainty, the issue of academic, 
credit, and the introduction of labor-market r^elated classroom programs, can. 
be gotten around in time. The changes are not radical- and a,l 1 that is needed 
is the chance for the newness of^the programs Xo wear off and for adminisxrators 
to make adaptations in the way thti| do -business. But there are also some . 
more fundamental changes that seeiil«cesselry before large numbers of schools 
take an active role in employment 'f!^i|:t raining programs. The income targeting 
provisions of YEDPA_are emerging as the most serious. impediments to CETA-LEA 
"cobpem^on. " So farr^^ resistance to targeting has been manifested 

in objections on substantive and political grounds. School officials objett ^ 
to targeting jobs and employability development-^^ervices to economically * 
disadvantaged youth because economic status is not seen as a valid or 
reliable indicator of labor, market services, and because exclusion of some 
youth from labor market services is hard to, defend in an institution with 
a^ wide a political base as that of schools. 
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to recognize the lack of Influence the federal CETA and education establishments 
could wield at the local level,, and the necessity of enlisting the support 
of the education interest groups and associations as an alternate route for 
getting word to the local educators. 

* Saddled with the chore of implementing difficult legislation irthde 
more complicated by its one-sidedness, the U.S. Department of Labor discovered 
rather, quickly the importance of getting the education interest groups and 
associations involved. The ^rican Vocational Association, the Council 
of Great City Schools, the National Association of State Boards of Education 
all are. receiving support now from the Department for a -variety of activities 
that include identifying model employment and training programs involving y 
schools, models for CETA-LEA cooperation, and CETA-LEA linkage issues on the 
local agenda. At least for the time being (whiV^the money holds out) these 
education interests fif^e adopting a mbre conciliatory stance with respect to 
mixing education and manpower programs, and are coaxing their respective . 
constiti|,encies as quickly as they can. ^ 
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Targeting provisions seem to pose a more fundamental dilemma for 
educators, however, public education has traditionally been geared to 
identifying student deficits and measuring achievement in terms of academic 
criteria. YEDPA is built on different premises and, in order to. be successfully 
adopted by schools, requires changes in basic education attitudes. Even 
without the income eligibility criteria, there would be problems because 
YEDPA requires schools to view a wider spectrum of student capabilities than 
they traditionally ha^e. 

^ As with the minor administrative .changes, the , fundamental changes 
require time and patience. More precisely, they require subtle but constant 
pressure in the form of advoci^y for change -- from inside and outside ..the" 
education community and steady access and exposure to innovative education 
programs and administrative models that appear effective with .regard to 
employment and training objectives. 

Because ofthe .relatively extended period of time it, will take for 
joint CETA-LEA strategies to take hold, the proverbial plea for more 
stability, continuity, and predictability in CETA or at Jeast youth 
programming -- becomes more compelling than ever. Progress in CETA-LEA 
rela4:ions must be cumulative. Yet that is difficult when the terms of 
CETA-LEA agreements are uncertain until two weeks before programming is due 
to begin, budget levels are changed in mid-stream, or CETA staff are constantly 
turning over. Strategically it is difficult when tbere|is doubt about the 
durability of a national policy encouraging closer ties between education 
and manpower. 

-Of course, the plea for stability in CETA is chronic; but even a 
stable CETA system would be no panacea. Other factors affect collaboration 
between prime sponsors and schools. Given that one of the important YEDPA 
objectives is to change the way schools do business with respect to providing 
employment and training services for youth, an Inevitable question is whp 
should have authority over the money u sea to buy change. Should the money 
continue to be administered under the joint authority of schools and CETA 
prime sponsors, or should in-school programs under YEDPA be handled 
exclusively by the educators? The costs of the first strategy (now in 
effect) are already evident: friction between the two establishments and 
competition for the upper hand in deciding what prograims are acceptable. 
*But while the benefits of the second strategy might bl more peaceful 
, relations between CETA sponsors and educators, the costs will almost 
certainly be excessive loss in efficiency in getting CETA sponsors and 
LEAs to work together, and in getting LEAs to incorporate employment and 
training objectives into their overall mission. This ,would be because 
increased isolation between the two institutions -- schools and local 
manpower administrators --.would be inevitable Without the joint CETA-LEA 
agreement, a device\hat creates, however artificially, a very real, joint 
vested interest. 
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The universe of need Is the number of kids in our country who need and 
can benefit from federally supported youth-empLoyment programs. It s 
impossible to walk throjigh Baltimore or any other central city and fall 
to see the priorities-education, jobs, and training. The need for com- . 
prehensive aervlces is obvious. To become fully employable, youths need 
basic academic skills, work experience, training, counseling, and often, 
child care. Yet, the current debate about the universe of need questions 
whether the need is there at all. Most notably, studies by the^General 
Accounting Office (GAO) and Office of Management and Budget (OMB) find 
that the federal government is supplying more jobs during the summej 
than there are eligible youth to fill. In part, the purpose of this 
paper is to refute the findings of these two studies— to demonstrate that 
the emperor really isn't wearing new dlothes at all and the need a^mong 
youth has not vanished simply through statistical manipulation. To refute 
those studies, we will first look at the data on which those, optimistic 
findings are based, and second by using our experience In managing the 
largest job^guarantee program in the country—the Youth Incentive Entitle- 
ment Program— show just'how wrong the traditional, data bases can be In 
reflecting youth need. 

Almost all studies about the universe of need for youth rely in whole" or 
in part on employment stiitlstics. Academicians and statisticians may see 
this as heresy, but current employment data have very limited value in 
reflecting the universe of need for youth. In fact, many observers question 
how accurate the current state and local methodologies are for assessing 
adult need^ let along youth need. Yet the common base of Information 
about the magnitude of youth is always unemployment statistics. Even 
the method for allocating federals youth resources, under current legis- 
lation is based, not on youth need Indices like the dropout rate or the 
number of y,outh in poverty, but on employment statistics for adults. 



*Thls paper was presented at the Conference on Emplo;^lng Inner-City Youth, 
at Oakland, California on August" 2, 1979. 
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Why must we rely so heavily on these unemployment rates? The short 
answer is that they are the best available data, the only existing 
barometer of need uniformly collected and regularly available on a 
national level. But all too often, policy-makers Ignore shortcomings 
of the data as well as the basic assumptions behind those data. 

Unemployment data, especially whei), used as a yardstick to measure youth 
need have a great many short-comings. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
looks at two major behaviors: Are you working? And, If not, are^ you 
looking for a job? If the answer to both questions Is no, you are con- 
sidered to be out of the labor force. As you might guess, all too often 
youth are considered out df the Iti^bor force. Why is that? First, any 
youth enrolled in schopl Is considered out of the labor force and, con- 
sequently, not unemployed. The statistical assumption made is that anyone 
who Is enrolled in school does not need or want a job. We realize that 
this assumption Is questionable* This means that young people enrolled 
in full-time schooling are excluded from the BLS universe of need, in- 
splte of the fact that they may be looking for a job or trying to combine 
work and school or need an income to continue school. Our experience 
with the Entitlement program proves just how wrong this assumption can be. 

Second, many youth may not b,^ activel y seeking work. They may be dis- 
couraged workers, wl^o feel that looking for a job isn't worth the effort. 
Many people perceive that no jobs exist for them; they do not, therefore, 
"waste" the energy to search for a job, especially if the search leads 
to the rejection that has often characterized their llA^es. These dis- 
couraged workers are also not counted among the unemployed In most esti- 
mates. We assume that the further any group Is from the mainstream of 
American economic life, the higher proportion of discouraged workers. 
The rate of discouragement Is highest for the poor, minorities, older 
workers, welfare recipients and, perhaps, especially for youth. The 
range of possible job opportunities for the last group is limited geo- 
graphically by a lack of mobility, conceptually by inadequate knowledge 
about the job market, and practically by inflexible School schedules 
and child care responsibilities. Consequently, they give up, or they 
Initiate a job search. 'Result — they are never counted as unemployed. 

Therefore, any estimate that equate)^' the; current eipp.loyment and job- 
search definition of unemployment with the true universe *ot need will 
be too conservative (i.e., limited) in its estli^iate, bedauae .In-school 
youth and youth who are discouraged worker£( are consisteriti^ excluded. 

^Policy and Procedural Limitations : v. 

Job-Search Time ^ . v ' ' : 

In its needs assessment of the Summer Youth Employment Prograjn, the t)01ce 
of Management and Budget relied jexcluslvely on these unemployment st&tistilcs 
^Bey^id that; 0MB decided that the universe of need should be litn;tted to c 
those^ youth who are unemployed fpr five weeks. Clearly, many yquth do not 
sustain an unsuccessful job search for five'weeks* More "of ten, th^y Will 
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"test the vatere" to see if a Job is available. Xt they fj^nd no Job, many 
dimply stop looking, especially If the Job search reinforces feelings of 
rejection , and failure. 

We have direct experience with how difficult It is for youth to sustain 
.Job search. Self-Directed Placement is a program deslgnttd to provide 
intensive Job-search assistance. The success rate for SDP is phenomenal 
for adults. About 80-90 percent of the disadvantaged adults get Jobs 
during ,the four weelcs of the SDP program. We thotight this might 4)C a 
great way of assisting youth. But of the 16 kids first referred to SDP, 
only six of them got Jobs. The SDP staff found that after the first few 
calls and the first few rejections, the youth gave up, and even the 
strong peer support couldn't bolster their courage. In an environment 
without the support that SDP offers, it is unlikely that kids would sustain 
a five-week job search. 

. ^- / ■ . * r . 

Yet: those youth who do not sustain a five-week Job search are not counted 
in 0MB' s analysis. The analysis begins- by excluding In-school and dis- 
couraged youth and then, limits the univeise of need even further by setting 
a five-week job-search parameter. Through statistical manipulation, 0MB 
grossly understates the universe of need as it develops an index of need 
that'is-moro palatable politically and less relevant sociologically. 

Illogical Policies , - 

The General Accounting Office^has,,lndlcated that it, too, thinks there 
aire more Jobs available during the summer than thc^re are eligible and 
Interested youth to fill thfem, BasecJ on this supposition, GAO * recommended 
a cut in summer programs. GAO rested its case__on^two observations: 

.• ■ . f\ 

1) a number of youths, enrolled *n SYEP were ineligible and 

2) a significant number of the enrollees were lA- and 15-year-olds. 

From these two .flndihgs, GAO decided that the universe .of need had beeu 
exhausted. Prime sponsors had enrolled all eligible 3rou||^oapd were stilJ 
under-entolled. Thus, GAO deduces, primes, in order :t1:?? meet hiring levels, 
consciously enrolled ineligible* youth and a higher proportion of 14- and 
15-year-olds. - „ 

Their assumptions ar^ faulty. The fact that errors have been made ii\ 
determining eligibility and that prime sponsors have seep fit to target 
resources to U-year-elds is not a strohg basis for assuming that the 
universe of need has been met. The fact is that prime sponsors do target 
summer Jobs to 1,4- and XS-year-olds Xhey do so With sound economic and 
social rationales: . . 

For youth under 16, the summer program is often the only 
employment recourse because of child labor laws. 
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Many feel that the behavior-change components of a work- 
' experience program are more effective when offered early in a 
/ youth's experience with the world of work. 

Patterns of Juvenile j^elinqiiency are built during ages I A and 
15. By providing th(^e youths, with working outlets, many kld8 
may be able to redirect their energies toward constructive 
activity. 

The kind of quantum-leap analysis done by GAO is a disservice to re- 
sponsible public-policy setting. , „ 

Both the GAO and 0MB studies find that youth need la more than met by 
current federal employment programs. Both suspiciously try to solve the 
youtK unemployment problem by "providing"~or , more to the point, pretend- 
ing-/! t doesn't really exi«t. 0MB uses unemployment data without ac- 
kiiowledging its shortcomings and then creates additional paramee^rs to 
further lifcit the universe of need. GAO uses some questionable, logic 
to reach the same conclusion. . . 

It is distrublng that, in this case, the policy decision to cut the f ederbl ; 

budget has dictated the results of research. Most of us would prefer that ^ 

research guide policy setting. 

Baltimore's experience in operating a Tier 1 Entitlement . program might 
well be instructive in measuring a particular universe of need. From 
our Entitlement experience, we can draw some reasonably firm concluaions 
about the universe of need and substanttete our judgement of just how 
conservative our local unemployment statistics really are. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement program Is the national research and demon- 
stration project, designed for a limited segment of the youth population, 
to -test the relationsht-p of a job guarantee to in-school performance 
ro.Lentiony completion, and future employabllity The Entitlement method 
is analagous to counting the bees in the area by setting out a jar of 
honey. By guaranteeing every eligible kid A job, we got them to "stand 
up and be counted" In numbers that dwarfed our original estimates. Using 
traditional methodologies from unemployment statistics, the projected 
..estimate of need would have been a fraction of the actual demand for jobs. 

Eligibilfty Requirements 



Under the Entitlement program, youth are guaranteed a job if they meet 
the following eligibility criteria: 

1) . youth must live within the geographic boundaries of the 
entitlement areas, 
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2) 

3) 
A) 



youth must be a tnember of the family who receives cash 
welfare payments or whose Income Is below the 0MB proverty 
standard, 

youth must be 16 to 19 years old, inclusive, an^ 

youth must be enrolled In a secondary school or re-enrolled 
in an educational program that leads to a high school diploma 
or GKD» 



The Entitlement program defines a target jgroup and a distinct, although 
limited, universe of need. As part of aor planning for the program, it 
was necessary to estimate the number ox young people who wou^j^ be eligible 
and Interested in taking jobs. The simplest way for us to have estimated 
the mumber of eligible youth In the Entitlement area would have been to 
check unemployment figures on the number of unemployed yoUth, 16 to .19^ 
years old, and to apply some estimating factor for the number of those 
unemployed youth who were in poverty families. Not surprisingly, BLS 
data indicated that in the entire city of Baltimore, there were only 
7,000 unemployed youth and only 5,000 unemployed minority youth. Using 
BLS data, we would have estimated that the universe of need In the third 
of the city covered by the Entitlement program woOld have, beejj. 2,500, 
We knew in our gut that this figure was absurdly low. 



To achieve. more acOul-ate estimates on the size and* location of tho popu- 
lation in need, we had to devise better measures for Identifying the 
universe using more relevant local data bases* We looked for those sources 
most likely to be updated regularly and most relevant to a youthful popu- 
lation. We zeroed in on local administrative ^fllea. From' the public 
schools we developed information on school enrollments ,and dropouts for 
16-- to L9--year--olds in each census tract. As a proxy for family Income, 
we looked at the number of youth qualifying for the school lunch program. 
From the local welfare agency we received information on the number of 
families receiving AFDC in each census tract, as well its the number of 
youth in their files and the addresses of potentially eligible youth. 
We combined these major sources of Information with our own manpower 
registrant files and demographics on public-housing residents^ 

Aggregating this rich local data base enabled us to accomplish two. impor- 
tant tanks: 

1) identifying the neediest contiguous area of the city to become 
the Entitlement area within the parameters s^ under YIEPP and 

2) estimating the universe of need in the target area. 
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Our estimate was that about 8,800 youth would be eligible at any one time. 
Remember, had we used BLS and census, data, we would have assumed a universe of 
2,500 less than one-third of our actual estimate. I'm pleased to report 
our estimate was almost exactly on target. Based on our estimate, we 
expected 13,700 youths to enroll during the first 18 months. Today, after 
18 months, we have enrolled 13,000. Our estimate was 5 percent too high. • 
The estimate from unemployment data was understated by 70 percent. 

It was suggested earlier that a number of reason^ why normal Unemployment 
measurements might significantly underestimate the universe of need fo? 
youth. The BLS methodology ignores all in-school youth and many youth 
who are discouraged workers by considering them as out-of-the-labor-f orce. 
When we estimated the Entitlement unlA^erse of need, we made no- such 
assumptions about the labor force status of in-school poverty youth. On 
the contrary, we assumed that 100 percent of these . in-«chool eligible 
youth and as many as 80 percent of the dropouts would take us up on our 
offer of employment. BLS labor force-participation data suggest that only 
Al percent of the youth population would take a job. Based on our 
perlence with a job-guarantee program, it appears that normal unemploy- 
ment estimates severely and Systematically undercount. the extent of 
need and the motivation to wo^k among urban youth. 

The Certification Process . 

What makes Bal'tlmore's staggering enrollment levels so revealing are the 
rigid and burdensome program guidelines for eligibility certification, 
which Impede, rather than facilitate, youth participation. While a 
guaranteed job is the big pri-ze, youtj? must go through a bureaucratic / 
scavenger hunt to find it. For the Irony of Entitlement is that despite 
the job guarantee, youth must often work harder to get the job than to 
keep it. No one can tell me, or any of my staff for the Entitlements- 
program, that poor kids are unemployed because they don't want a job. 
When these kids who are all poor and 98 percent minority, see that a 
job is available, they stop being "discouraged workers" and go to un- 
believable lengths to get that Job. 

Consider the hurdles youthr.>muat clear just to get into the program: 



1) Youth learns of program and obtains a thick referral packet 
full of forms from a referral source. 

» ■ 

2) Youth and parent/gtiardian complete forms to reflect age, citi- 
zenship, school, income, and residency status and identify valid 
documentation to certify eligibility for each of the five areas. 

3) Youth goes to State Department of Labor to obtain A work permit. 
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4) Youth go€» to school to havs school statin varlflad or, If 
out-of -school, must ra-anroll in an education program. 

5) Youth goas to a Social Security office to apply for a Social 
Security card. : 

6) Youth brings completed packet to registration location. Packet 
'must include: 

—Social Security card; 
— work permit; 

— appropriate documentatlpn to verify age, including birth 
certificate, baptismal certificate, driver's license or 
voter registration cardj; 

— Income-statement form* 

— documentation to verify Income, Including either Medical 

Assistance card, W2 Form, recent check stub, or tax return; 
— residency status form; 

— documentation to verify residency. Including rent receipt or 

utility bill; 
— school-status form; 

—•documentation to verify school status (usually an authpriaed 
letter from a school official). 

,It should come as no surprjlse that less than 50 percent of enrolling youth 
com^ to registration with all of the necessary documents properly filled. 
But let me go on with the enrolling process required for kids tb get their 
15-hour9- a-week prize. 

7) Youth then has eligibility verified at registration. 

8) If eligible, youth is registered for Entitlement. 

9) Youth is .then matched to a job that 

— complements his/her education experience; 
— is compatlb,le with school hours;. 

—reflects his/her vocational aptitudes and interests; 
— is In his/her own neighborhood; 

— often requires a job Interview ^before the ^match is complete. 

10) Youth attends orientation prior to start-up.) 

11) Finally, youth reports for first day of work. 

— ...... ^ ^ 

While we in Baltimore have done our best to simplify this procedure, it 
is. quite clear that youth must demonstrate motivation, persistence, and 
patience just to get a •'gua«:anteed job." It makes our Entitlement en- 
rollment figures of over 13,000 youth and the motivation of the kids all 
the more impressive. It clearly demonstrates the value of using demand 
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for a guaranteed job as the true measure of the unlvers of need. We now 
recognize that many In-school youth need and will take jobs If they are 
available and, moreover, that many of these motivated youth do not look 
for Jobs when the search is competitive. It Is not because they are 
lazy; It la because they believe that there exist no Jobs that they can 
qualify for, or be able to get to, or that arc flexible enough to allow 
them to stay In school and work at the same time. 

The eligibility standards for the Eotltlement are rigorous— much more 
rigorous than any parameters applied to statistical analysis of the 
/(mlverse of need. But even with the narrow Entitlement-defined peed, 
we found that more kids fell Into that eligible universe than were pro-' 
Jected to fall Into the broader universe of unemployed. As we have seen 
within the city of Baltimore, the universe of need, as measured directly 
by participation in a job-guarantee program, is substantially larger than 
universe of ^eed projected by traditional statistical means. Yet In 
making national policy decisions, we rely on the traditional unemploy- 
ment data sources. That reliance can mislead us into* believing that need 
among youth Is adequately being met with the current level of resources. 

\ 

Extending the Universe 

What would happen to our estimates for the universe of need If we were to - 
extend the eligibility beyond the current narrowly focused target group and 
restricted geographic area? If. we projected the universe of need for the . 
whole city of Baltimore, Instead of just within the limited boundaries of 
the Entitlement area, we would anticipate that the number of eligible youth 
would more than double, from 8,800 to roughly 19,000. If ywe went a step 
further and Included youths aged 14 to 21 Instead of 16 to 19, the popula- 
tion would double again from 19,000 to around AO, 000. Finally, If we raised 
the maximum allowable family Income from the curreht 0MB poverty standard to 
70 percent of the lower living standard (the current CETA economically disad- 
vantaged standard), the universe of need would double again to include more 
than 80,000 youth. . 

If we offered a job guarantee throughout the city of Baltimore to ^ 
every youth 14 to 21 years old whose family had an income below 
70 percent of the lower living standard, we would expect to have 
80,000 eligible kids knocking on our doors. 
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The Job-Guarantee Costs 



GAG and 0MB may contend that most of the needy kids In our country are fully 
covered under current federal spending levels on employment programs; but 
our experience under the Entitlement program beiHes their contention. The 
cost of providing a part-time job to 80,000 need> youth in Baltimore would 
be about $175 million. Offering, In addition to a job, a minimum of support- 
ive services and educational assistance would cost an additional $40 mlllicJn. 
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A total cost of $216 million, Just short of a quarter of a billion dollart» 
would meet the complete universe of job need in the city of* Baltimore. Under 
all Titles of CETA in Baltimore, we apend about $30 millior^ for youth annual- 
ly. That includes Title II B, YCCIP, YETP, and Entitlamentt the summer pro- 
gram and the Job Corps. We therefore have the capacity to meet only ona-- 
seventh of the true universe of need for youth of Baltimore. Stated diffiT- 
ently, we have resources to help one in seven eligible youth. 

Training and Supportlve^-Servlces Costs 



Up to this point the discussion has focused on the cost of providing a Job 
for all the needy youth in Baltimore. Providing jobs, however, is only tha 
first step for building appropriate work behavior, by providing income to 
allow youth to stay in school and contribute productively to the economy. 
If, however, the objective of federal employment programs is to assist youth 
in successfully entering the private job market, much more needs to ba done. 
We have found through expe;cience that a Job alone is not enough to take dis- 
advantaged kids from a point well outside' of the ma^instream of the labor 
force and involve them directly in the mainstream. It takes remedial educa- 
tion, skill training, counseling, and in some cases, extensive supportive' 
service* ' ^ 

Let's take, for example, the most severely disadvantaged youth: a 14-or 15- 
year~old dropout who is functionally illiterate, a parent and in constant 
trouble with the law, has no skills and limited motivation. What woui^d it 
take to make this youth employable by the time he/she reaches adulthood? , 

We have found that it takes a developmental approach, i.e., providing 4 
sequence of education, employment, and supportive services that are mutually 
reinforcing and complementary. It may well take seven years of continuous 
comprehensive services, beginning with several yeairs of intensive remedia- 
tion, to bring the- youth to -the leVel of functional llteracj/. This would 
be followed by preparation for a high school diploma, career exploration, 
skill training, and transition activities to prepare the youth' for higher 
education or full-time employment. These youths may require continuous 
supportive services-, counseling, assessment, transportation, „ and day-care 
services (since more than 20 percent of our youthful clients are parents 
themselves) . • . 



What would it cost to m^ike this severely disadvantaged lA-year~old youth 
employable by age 21? A work experience alone for seven years would cost 
$27,000. Adding iJLn the academic support needed to bring this youth to 
high school completion would increase the cost by $9,000. Counseling 
support over the seven-year period would add another $2,000; child-care 
services, an additional $6,500; and post-secondary 'Skill training would 
add $3,000. Thus, the grand total to bring one severely disadvantaged 
youth into the mainstream of the labor market by age 21 could be as high 
as ^47,000. / 



We know that it is not just the severely disadvantaged potential dropout 
who is suffering in the labor market. Our experience with graduates of 
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our Summer /Corpa Program showed that fewer thari 12 percent were employeu / 
three montjhs later. This Indicates that a short summer experience Is »not 
sutticien^ to affect the youth* s access to opportunities In the labor 
market or/^their competitiveness for these opportunities. These disad- 
vantaged youth who remain iti school through graduation still need some 
level of service, though perhaps not as Intensive, to prepare them for 
the transition to full-time employment after high school completion. 
Providing one youth In this category with work experience* administrative 
support, and transition services from the a^e of-i4 to completion of 
school would cost $15,600. 

The total cost for this comprehensive treatment to a cohort of disadvan- 
taged adolescents through entry into the labor market in Baltimore would 
be $280 million over a seven-year period: $108 million too provide i^erv- 
ices to approximately 2 , 500 severely disadvantaged lA'- and 15-year-old 
dropouts; $171 million for services to 13,000 disadvantaged In-school 
youth. 

These estimates represent only one cohort of the population in need. 
The annual cost to provide this level of service, both jobs and training, 
to the whole universe of need is difSii^ult to Immediately assess, but it 
would ejcceed the original $215 million estimate that provides for Jobs 
and limited support services only. To determine the total annual cost 
for comprehensive services in Baltimore — inclijditig skill training, child 
care, transit ion » and more intensive behavipfal counseling — we conserva- 
tively estimate another $60 million. The reftl annual cost of meeting the 
universe of need Xcomblning work,' training, find intensive servides) in 
Baltimore might exceed $275 million . Compared to our current resources of 
about $30 million, we could address only one-ninth of the xmiverse of need* 
I'm 8ura->t.ha problem is .th« saina ln~-ftvary c^tral city^ln the country: fche 
need greatly outstrips the resources available to meet the demand. 



New Legislative initiatives 

Congressman Gus Hawk;jLns has introduced a bill that would expand the 
Entitlement concept to all poverty areas in the nation. We support his 
proposal. To control costs, Mr. Hawkins has taken great care to identify 
both the neediest youth and the neediest areas. The proposed eligible 
population is limited to 16- to 19-year~olds with family incomes below the 
poverty level living in geographic areas with greater than 20 percent poverty. 
By controlling parameters used to determine the universe of need, the 
Hawkins proposal addresses two issues at once: it serves the neediest 
kids and areas and reduces the cost to practical levels. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

Oyir cJ^ties are being cut in two directions. First , unemplojncnent statistics, 
which channel federal resources,, consistently undercount the number of job- 
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less in cities • Our cities have the greatest concentration of the poor» 
welfare recipients, minorities, and the disadvantaged. It is st>ecifically 
these groups that are often undercounted in employment atatistlca. It was 
noted earlier that these are the groups that are most likiely to, be among 
the discouraged who stop looking for work because their prospects are so 
dim and who, consequently, are never counted in unemployment statistics. 
Since much of the estimating procedure for calculating un^itfployraent is 
based on Unemployment Insurance registrants, these statistics can be 
assumed to further undercount Innet-city need. 



But, second, unemployment counts are used for more than simply assessing 
needs. They are used to distribute federal employm^t and training funds • 
Using these adult unemployment figures to distribute federal resources 
for youth in effect diverts funds for employment programs from needy 
urban areas to less needy suburban areas* A brief example may illustrat<2« 
When we first received yoyth tunds under YEDPA- for six subdivisions within 
the Baltimore Consortium, we agreed to devise a youth-need funding formula 
to redistribute the resources withDn the Consortium. The youth-need index 
we developed relied on many of the ^ame data sources used to estimate the 
size of the universe of need under tri^Entitlement — local dropout rates ^ 
youth In poverty, and so forth. Under our locally developed youth formula, 
one suburban county within _^he Consortium received an allocation that was 
about lA percent of the money availah?e for the whoe metro area. Had we 
used the straight share of unemployment method used to distribute that money 
nationally, actual need in this county would haVe been overestimated by 
more than 100 percent. 

The combined impact on urban areas of using adult unemployment statistics* to 
distribute federal youth-employment funds is significant. The figures 
seriously underestimate need In urban areas and then tend to target funds 
away from those urban areas in greatest need. The current systems are 
devastating to urban areas. 

We cannot believe that the current federal effort meets the universe of 
need for youth. It certainly does not do so In Baltimore, and the same 
likely holds true for most cities. It irf^ incumbent on us to ensure that 
Congress and federal policymakers understand the assumptions behind the 
currently popular needs assessment and understand why they are misleading 
and inaccurate. • 

Nationally, we should pursue an agenda that begins by looking at the 
experience of CETA prime sponsors that have operated Entitlement programs. . 
Using that experience we can perhaps identify data sources, both statistical 
and administrative, that are better proxies for youth need than the current 
methodologies. 

Next, the administration and Congress must begin to use new data sources and 
include tbese In funding formulae, Pursuing the two objectives would allow 
us to face the real magnitude of need and ensure that adequate resources are 
targeted to meet those areas with t|ie greatest concentrations of need. 
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PRACTICAL ALTERNATIVES FOR EDUCATING THE PgOR: ^ 
EDUCATION REMEDIES FOR YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

This paper presents the conclusions and some of the- supporting 
evidence, from a longer paper on this same^ subject.'' 

The k'inds of alternative education described here oovild,. if 
v^idely adopted turn around the steadily worsening record' of 
unemployment, for poor minority youth, fhe present level of C£TA 

r . ■ ' * . . " " 

funding for youth/ employment and training, if added to state and 

" ■ . * ' ^ \ " * " . . 

lobal funds for education, is not far frbm- what is needed to". prQvj.de 

all poor youths with work .that would become an important part of 

their education, feut work experience is not enough; it must be 

coupled with a substantiality differer\t, ^iT]ore^.expe.nsive form of' \^ 

schooling that does m<^re to teach responsibility. In the last twb 

years the schools, abett;,|d^y the CETA System, appear to h6ve m.ade;* 

more progress' in developimjj^thls kind of education thah either the 

■f . ■ ■ • . ' ^ 

schools- or ^CETA wouM have accomplished if acting independently. 

Tfiese are the principal ■ conclusions of the longer paper.-=- Thej/ 

are "based in- part upon experience with the experimental' in-school 

.... . ■ ' • ' ■ • . . ■ ■ ■ . ' . . ■' 

CETA youth programs , that were assisted by Youthwork^ IncV ,4P behali* . 
of th? Department" of Labor. * , , 

THE ■•PROBLEM' \ ■ " . . ' ,,-''V" ■ ' ' ■ \ , :- ' ' / 

■ Af i?e"r fifteen years of Federj^il programs and billions of, " 
doli;ars, the* problems ..of minor^ity youths educ^aticrn and employment' 



.^appear to be worse than before. This hoJJ -occurred at a tine when 
there has been subistantial progress of the very kind sought by 
many of these Federal programs. Teenagers are staying in school 
longe-r*^ Thef difference s between years of schooling for black youth 
and white 1/outh are almost wiped out and, for the teenage children 
of the poor, blacks may now be. getting more school ing than whites* 
As noted -in Schoolin^^ and Work Among You-th From Low Inco-me Households; 
A Baseline Report from the Ent itLement Demonstration , "Black youths 
have the highest propensity to be enrolled in school , during the last 

1977-1978 sdhopl year the white ^enrollment is fully 30 percentage 

podnts below that of blacks*" 

But black teenagers don^t seem to be glutting more for their time 
nor for the money they are giving up by not working. The differences 
in academic achievement ^between black and whit^e teenagers remain about 
what they were, before the. national prpgrams folr^ remedial and^ extended 
education began 15 years ago^"^ If tne quality olL^y^cnooi.ing / is 
measured by ^w much is. .learned per year or attenaanqe,\ tnelqujantly 
of schooling for black youths has dropped. Still theW is a. major 
national effort to get bl-ack youth to stay in school ^or return to it, 
this in spite of the studi-^es that show that little is- gained by 
returning to the kind ofsahobl from which they have dropped out.- 

The underlying- problem appears to be a growing disparity in the 

* 

ovenall educatiorl of black youth as compared to white and the regent 
increase in year!^' of schooling has' not . been enough to overcome , it . 
If the_ quality of education is. judged by how well- it prepares ohe 
for a full and useful life afid, in the immediate, by 'how well it 



prepares one to go- ta work, then unless the growing disparltios 

between employinent fot> black youth and white con^be attributed . to 

other causes, the education of black youth has worsened. 

The^ education of young people, ac^ding to James Coleman, 

'consists in roughly equal parts of schoaiing, l^rning from^^ peers 

and surroundings, -and learning from f ^rn^lV . ^- , This, wa s the 

conclusion he ^drew :f r.om the Vomprehen>% study of American • . 

education he directed under the Civil RigKfc-Q Act of 196U; , A, some - 

what similar conclusion is reached by Herbelr-t EarDes,'the pirector 

. ■ ■ • J 

of the National Longitudinal Study of the backgrounds, education, . 
and work histories of 10,000 youths wh« were l6^to J9 i'n 19^7. In 
' his -judKement, '^the clearest and most -discouraging f^ndin^" from < 
the stuL^s- that the surest way to " eliminpte -the dif ferences in the 

work histories of black -and white youths would be to "eliminate the^ 

■ . ■ 6 ■• 

differences in the quality of home life.' 

There is anothfer al tefnat i^^e , that of alternative programs of. - 
• schooling and work ^experience t'hat not only proVi<1e bett-er schooling 
but also do more to. shape peer influerice and to bolster the /aniily 
or, in effect; to replace it. ■ .'*,.., ' " - 

CONCLUSIOflS . ■ • . • ; . ^ . 

The conclusions that., are drawn f.rom the material presented in 
'the longer paper of this same titl^ are these: . 

■ -> 4rhfe overall education , ' employability , and employrt<*ht 

rates of . poor minority youth, a.s compared to 'middle ^ 
class youth, have continued to worsen ovei'' tjie >ast . 
•'fifteen years. ' ^ ^ | . ' 



'Racial discrimination may ho^ be. more ooncenttmied 

' » * * i / • • 

on. youth and youth job.s.rnay havo ;p\o^ved yfrcynn whet^d - 
most minority ' youth IIvq.. ' But 't^hose da. npt, appeal^ . to , 
be nia ior cause^^ ^ the growings disparity . between, the 
emplpymerit rates and labor f orco^par t.iclpation of * 
popr biinority yo.uth- as compared to middle alass ^youth. , 
Tiie .p_rincip.ul rea?pn for, the" growing di"spG>i*t/ In^ youth 

employment i's that " the increase in years. schooling 

'■ ' • ' ' - ' ' ~ 

has not been .enough to overcome a^ wors-en-ing in the 

effBcts of the other major., componen.ts of education: 

hom'e life, peers -and the community, at large. 

During tiie' past,, fifteen years, alternative forms .af 

educa-tion have been, dev^foped which combinje schooling, 

responsible work experl'ehce and a kind of school 

family." Together., these provide a supportive community 

whose values are consistent with society at large and 

conducive to -employment . .They include residential 

.schools such as the Job Corps and "membership schools" 

which combine small size and individual attention with 

group expectations and support; 

Membership schools- offer the greatest promise for ^ 
improv,ing- the' education of tj:ie poor.„ Membership 
schools inolude'v^eparately run special-purpose sphoolb, 
school.3^~wi thin-schools, career, study centers,, street 
acajere^iies, and pre-apprentice training prpgram^. 
. Their .common ?^eature j.Q . the ability to instill a 



sense of belonging and, 'bhrdugh it, of responsibility. 
They emphasize basic skills training and require their 
members 'to take on gradually increasing, respons ibil ity 
at the school and fre.quently in part-time work in the 
community as.wQll.- They are small enough for members,, 
to know one another and to take respon-sibil i ty for one. 
another. They are run b'y independent 'boards » community 
organizations, communitvy colleges, labor orgaril zat ions , 
and, most commonly, by the public school systems, c: They, 
strive for the development of personal autonomy by means 
of an intermediate stage of personal development that 
depends upon membership^ in a group holding values , 
consistent with doing well in a job and in soci'ety. 
These" alternatives cost more;, the residential schools 
$10,000 td $12,000 per participant "year; the . member shi p 
schools $2,500 to $7,000 per year as compared to 
$2,000* to $2,'500 foi^ most public high ' schools . 

4 

Cost-benefit analyses indicate, that- the benefits of 

residential. "schotJls equal. or slightly exceed their 

co.st'and, by -extension; the membership schools, 

because they , appear to achieve comparable results at . 

lower cost, .ar6 believed to produce . higher benefit- ' ~ 

■ i ' . . • ■ " • ■* 

8 • ' • 

cost •• ratios . . ; *' 

The designs o.C the alternatives appear to be replicpble 
on a practical basis and^wi-tkout excessive s'tart-up^ - ; 



costs^ ThAt is, port icipant selection, curriculum, " - 
administration and governance po-rsonnel training, 
evaluation and -the other components of a program appear 
to have been adequately designed. 

The ipost important f eature s . of "a membership school are: 



(1) Membership ; There\ is a sense of belonging o'r * 
• of me'm^bership thatlx requires agreed upon levels 
. < of perXormanco pf several kinds. Membership is 
voluntary but conditional upon perfoi^mance. If 
a person does not measure up to standards set by* 
the'group, that person' is voted out, usually with 
the -option to apply for readmit tance . A. sens'e of- 
membership usually depends upon small size, a 
source of pride and several other features 
described in 'the full report. ^ 

(25 Work Experience and BridRes to Society ; Th&re is 
a bridge between membership in the scnool and 
membership in society. The connection comes 
from working for a variety of emploj^ejis^ from 
public service with a number of agenciea, hr 
through aff illation " wi th a labor orgar^iza tion. 

(3) ReSDonsibilit :/:; There are opportunities to take 

on new responsibilities for oneself and other^,_ ^' 
responsibilities-^hat are tnanageable and rewardfing 

(||) Expectations and Choices : There are options for 

personal choice on what to learn and v^hat to 

do — r but these come second to we 1.1 -de Joined 

expectations for all, in levels of b^ic skills,- ^ 

in leve-ls. of participation and cooperation. 
- > ■• 

Rewards : Thet^e is -a system of individual and 
"group reward for good performance. 

,(6)' Good Standin,-^ : ' There is emphasis on* achieving 
''standing" or reputat iot-i , a- concept that goes - 
beyond earning a credential. It gets more a. t V 
5tne tnings of importance to employers; a work 
"^history,, cr^aitable references, 'evidence of 
. accqmpiisnmeflat in an internship, pre-apprent ice ^ 
training op*- a "work-related hobby. 
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(7) Individual Attention ; ^ There is emphasis on getting 
to know 'one •s needs ph^/aical, omofeional and 
intellectual and responding to them. Partly 
it is an emphasis on mokipg addlt . friends; t-eachers, 
coaches, counselors, employers- or fellow employees 
at a work site; adults who can serve as a mentor <^r. 
model. Though this is often- thd most telling part 
of education, in most' schools, it is left to chance. 

The extra costs of these alternatives cannot as a rule be 

covered from stat^j or local sources; the Federal 

Government must pay most of them, . . . 

The CETA system is, or can become, an effective way to • 

provide tho Federal funds which, when added to state and 

local funds for education, will cover the extra costs 

of educating the poor. - • 

There are no basic impediments to collaboration between 

CETA and the state and local educational agencies. The 

two problems most frequently cited the award of 

1 

academic credit and the targeting of resources on the 
poor can be solved if both CETA and the school systems,,* 
will abide by present law. That is, if in the agreements 
between them there is. a binding understanding that the 
schools will: (Sections of the CETA legislation, PL 95-^2^ 
are cited. ) 

% 

award academic predit, in- accordance' with 
, stat^ and local \pclicies , for what is . 

learnbd frjDm experience, not for experience 
itsel:^, (Sec- [|lj.$(a) and (b); 

- make certain that what is learned thrcTugh 
"" ^ - work .experience and preparation for it 
\ is pal?t of an individual ediic^ntional plan • 

that is developed by school authorities for 
• each student, (Sec. l|36(c)(U) and (6)); * ' • , 



use CETA funds as noedod to componGate 

persons who, by school system standards, .A 

are competent to supervise programs of 

learning through work experience and 

preparation for it, (Sec. [^.36( c ) ( 3 ) ) ; and 

» 

U9e CETA funds, as necessary, to pay costs 
of subsidize^ employment and the other 
. • » • extraordinary costs of educating the poor. 
Use CETA funds for other yOuths to coyer 
the selection of work experience and 
reflection upon it, along with certain 
other servic©,s, . .. . . ./ 

ALTER:UTIVE education FQH the POORt THjC THREE FEATURES 

The alternatives recommended here are in effect a second^ 

chance for youth who have reached their teens without a basic 

education. That is, they have neijther the skills nor the self 

management needed for a reasonable chance of success at work or 

in society. This second chance departs from the usual sequence of 

learning.. Instead of concurrently providing the foundations for a 

liberal education and for an occupation, the alternatives "emphasize 

preparation for employment. They count on adult education to do the 

broadening later on. 

■ These alternatives include the features that are associ||ted 

9 

with improving one's chances in the labor force. ^ They give greater 
emphasis to three features that appear to have particular importance 
in the education of -the poor: ^ membership schooling, work experience 
and much greater opp-ortunity for the critical incidents that affect 
one'-s life for the better. * ■ . • ' , 

— MEMBER SHIP SCHOOLS ' ■ 

^ - • Most of the 0'ducation research in America has been unable to 
c^istinguish a good school from a bad school but a 1979 report on 
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England' n schoola, Fit't,o<Mi '^i'hounand Hours , concludes thiU the nature 

1 1 

of * its etilos•;^ dia tingui sho s a good schoc51 from a bad one. 

A school's ethos, the report noted, is influenced by the back- 
grounds of .students but even when backgrounds are alike, some 
schools manage to create the ethos of a learning society while others 
do not. What's needed are the kinds of schools that provide a bridge 

♦ 

between the ethos of street life and the ethos of m(i ins tre am life. 
A number of what could be called ^'membership schools" are doing just 
that. They provide. a bolstering or a substitute for family support 
by means of what amounts to a "school family". They provide member- 
ship in a small society that servos as transition between membership 
in a family to' membership in society at large 1 They recognize 
membership as the' keystone to teenage motiv^^tion for succes^^^ji tne 
^society at largo. For, with few ■ exception, teenage motKation is 
based on being liked by one's friends and is tne percursor ar^ ' 
complement to motivation that stems from mentors and models, from' 
awaken'ed interests, from a sense of how society works and a desire 

to make good in- it. What seems indicated from descriptions of 

12 



alternative programs of scnooiing and. training "is that mos 
distinguishing feature of' £v successful alternative school is the 
quality of membership it provides. • ■ . ' 



Ethos .is defined as "fundamental character or spirit -~ the ^ 
underlyinig -sentiment 'tnat informs the beliefs,^ cus.tioms and 
practi*bes o^" a group or 'a society.^" The HandorTi Hous e Dictionary . 
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. WORK KXPEHIKNCK 

The underlying assumption of the Youth^Employ^nent and , 

Demonstration Pro'jocts Act (now Title IV of the CETA . Amendments of 

1978) is that experience in a job lends to >iproved work attitudes • 

and to greater enjploy ability and employment. The overall statistics 

bear this outj-^ But work experience doesn't necessarily create 

favorable attitudes towards work. Recent evidence makes clear that 

... .... . . ^. . 

attitudes towards work depend' in great part upon the nature of one's 

work experience and upon reflection about it. Three separate 

oni;oinc studies are providing insights as to what features of work 

experience prodTiice the kinds of learning that are looked for by ^ 

teachers 'and by students themselves. ^ Taking on responsibility 

appears to be the key but the responsibility must be manageable 

and it must have an element of novelty it must entail 

. - 16 

responsibility of a new kind or of greater degree. 

CRITICAL 11^ CI DEM TS . ' . ^ 

_ !»■ - •- * 

Critical incidents probably account«^or much of the "luck and 
ch^ince" that seems to have as much affect on what one makes of life 
as does education or training, IQ. or- famiTy background, though each 
of these can make f6rtuitous incidents more likely to occur. 
Critical inciden>-s are^he events that, on ^looking back, can be seen 
to have changed the direction of one's life, inciden-ts such as 
hooking up with a. boss o.r teacher who takes particular interest in 
you or ^ho has connections, being given new responsibilities, 
joining a n'ew group, developing a new interest, finding a i*«w >f,aith. 

. A great .handicap in the education of the poor is that tho/V are 
deprived of the repeated opportunity .that is afforded the well-to-do 



to forget pnflt failures, to start over, to find, new friends, to choose 
new surroundings, to be encouraged to find new interests, to make 
new work connections, to be .protected from most of the consequences 
• of- their mistakes and through these, to develop a sense that they 
can .prevail. Not so with the poor. Their out-of-school opportunity 
for now starts is-aisually far less; the consequences of their 
mistakes are usually far greater. Traditional schools seldom have 
the resources to make up for these differences.^^ Member shipTschooIs — 
throufsh individual attention, group support, mentors and models at 
school and at work assignments, and more employment contacts 
greatly increase the opportunity for fortuitously critical incidents 
and substantially reduce the likelihood of ill effect from wrong turns. 
>rHE EX'^RA COSTS OF EDUCATIKG THS POOH 

ThQ colt of residential and membership schools, are greater 

than for' regular ' schools. If co.sts mor^ to provide equal education 

♦ . - 

for the ..poor. ' • 

V 

The extra costs include: 

Subsidised Work: Pay for .part-time work is a feature of 
^ . — - ^ ^ 

many residential and membership vschools although in. 
residential schools most of the pay is in the form of 

* ** • . *" 

room and board. 

Community. : There are costs in creating and maintaining 
' membership. It takes time, talk, and special events to 
develop group /cohesiveness; Some kind of retreat or 
other .getting-to-know-you event is generally needed once 
G year --.sometimes more. Regular meetings of th(^ " - 
school community are needed to resolve disputes, a^d to . 
carry. out legislative, administrative and judicial ' ' 




WHO SHOULD PAY TlIE EXTRA COSTS OP EDUCATING THE POOR — AND 
THROUGH '.VHAT SYSTEM? ^ 1 

CETA has been givon the principal responsibility for bringing 
about imprbvoment in the education of poor youth. It war> though,t 
in 1977 that the almost certain tension that would b^ created 

} 

between the education establishment and the emplovment and trflining 
bureaucracies would have creative effect on botjf^.^^ Several studios 
have tried to determine whether the well-docujnented. tension has been 
more than offset by new-found collaboration and- whether the tension 

will, continue to be creative enough to make this delivery systehi a 

• ' " . 20 ■ 

permanent feature of Federal aid to local programs of education. 

The conclusion drawn from most of these studies is that 

collaboration between CETA and the schools has greatly ihcreaJjed 

and would be still more productive if CETA did^no't so clearly have 

t;he upper hand in forging the required agreements between CETA 

\ ■ * ■ 

prime Sponsors and the educational agencies. A inore , equal partnership 
is. recommended but • CETA, /*as it stands, not -only provides local 
authorities, with funds that are needed to develop educational 
alternatives for the poor but also the option to choose between 
ways to achieve them* The secondary schools can provide the 

alternatives that they #re equipped to offer and.. want to carry put. 

■ - \ 

Comrnufiity colleges, community and other organizations, both public 
and private, can provide alternatives not otherwise practical foV 
the schools. " If, as a condition for receiving CETH "funds, the .state 
and local educational agencies cover their normal share of the costs 
of secondary education, the CETA share should be , enough vto cover the 



?4 

extraordinary costs of al tornnt i.ve education for the poor. If 
several local institutions can vie for t?io funds to carry out 
those alternatives, the schools may find the tension is both creative 
and desirenble. The schools should however be less encumbered by 
CETA regulations, should receive more assistance -~ mostly' through 
state educational agenc^s in making good..use of CETA resources. 
The schools and CEl^'A acting together can provide much of 'the remedy 
for the inequitable disparities in youth employment^-, -a remedy that 
is practical educationally, administratively and politically. 
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1 . Practical Alternatives fo^:' Sduofttinj^^. the Poor; Education 
Hemodles Tor Youth^ Unemployment , the report from whicn 
this summary is drawn, was prepared for Youthwork, Ino« 
805 l$th St., II.'/., Wash., D.C. In addition t<? the ' 
material presented -in this' abrevlated Versiofi, th^ ^^H^^ 
report cites, by project example, a number of problems 
- -aiid suggests some solutions in . conneo tion with the , 
197:8-1979 procedures for administering GETA youth 
programs in the schools. A copy may be had by writing 
" Youthwork. . ^ 

2. '. Schooiin^z: and Work' Among Youth From Lov-Income Households; 
A -baseline H.eport From tne .Entitlement Demons r,pat ion . 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, New York, 
N.Y. , 1979. . • . ' 
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The National Assessment of Educational Progress, ^ Jfhe 197^ 
analysis of reading scores throughout America slfowed 'sT 
reduction in disparities between the scores of nine and 
" thirteen year old blaclc children and their white counter- 
parts. But this could^ accounted for by" the significant 
gains of black childroYi just in. the Southeast , region af the. 
United States. The gains in this region merely Drought 
black childjcen to the level of difference between black and 
white children that exist,, and hdve- existed, 'In'' the "oth§r 
regions. The reports oh reduction, in black-white disparities 
in "^mathematics for nrine and thirteen year olds but not . 
for seventeen year olds — were noted irt the press after 
this report was drafted. ,. - 

^. • James "^o^-^m an in^^nTarticle in Integrated Education , ciria 19^9* 

6. Herbert ParneX^in a presentation made" at the "Seminar on Youth 

.and Work,'* sp^^sored by the 'National Council on Employment ^^ 
Policy, Washington, ,P.C . , June \a4j., 1979. ' , ' ^ , 

7. ' Robert Taggart, The )^sessment of Jfob Corps Performance and 

Impacts ,- The ,0f f-i.ce '^f o^jht PtJ^grams , U.S. Uepsiotment ol • 
_ Labor, 1979. ' ' ■ ' ■ ^ • ^ 

8. ' No coat-benefit st-udies, comparable to the Job Corps analyses. 

. reviewed by Taggart ,« have been fqlind. Th-e cost of al'ternative 
•schools, as reported- in "Financing Alternative .Scho9ls , . 
Section VII of Alternnt ive Educar.idn-; ^A SouifH^ebo ok for • > 
■ iP.^rnnts. -Te.achel -'s and Administrators , H'ario D.. Fantini, ; _ 
• feg itor, generaily. Ho es ,nqt inciucie the 'value of facilities 
' " in "unoccupied classrooms" nor item^ for which special ^ 
• f'unds are raised. It seldom includes costs of fund 'rais-mg; 
sometimes opiits the cost of services provided under Federal 
■proBrams, But 'anaXy^es of the budget of , exemp.lal^y in-school 
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programs funded by Youthwark, Inc.' in *1978-1979, permit 
estimate of average post? and the records of schools - 
♦ such as the Career Stuciy Center in St. Paul suggest 
that benefits are comparable to those of a Job Corps 
* ■ Center, Rigorous cost-benefit studies of several. 

membership' school designs are needed. ^ 
' ■ , . . 

9. -SeeC^n particular. Regis Walther, Analysis and $ynthesl3 of 
. D.O.L. Experience in YoutjaVTransition to Work .Programs . 
V ' ■ Walther concluded from his examinat ion of 73 studies of 
. manpower and training programs that "better labor market 
performance was .as.sociated with a warm supportive home ^, 
atmosphere," was associated with having been accepted" 
- ^nd gained recognition in school, • with" having found self 

esteem from occupational or educational achievement, with '\ 
having adm'ired someone with "mainstream" values, an^ with'""''^ 
^ - having had an enjoyable' job in the course of the school 
' years. ♦ . 

* 

10^' Christopher Jencks, et al, iit Inequality: A Reassessment of ' 
the Effect of Fa;iiily and ScnodiinK in America , founa tha^ a- ^ 
poL'Sons bacfkground and education coula not adequately account' 
for subsequent job status ana income; luck anc^ cnance seenS^ 
- to have comparable effect. In Who Gets Ahead? -The 

' . U.etormlnant^s oi iSconomi^ Success^'in America ; a dater analysis 
by JencKs and associates, iuck ana cnance theiflseives ^eem 
closely 'associated witn-onp's background, but the personal 
hSfetories of persons wno rise above huiriDle beginnings and the 
recorcs of outstanding scnools suggest that the association 
between "ixick and cnance" and one's background is not 
ihherent, only a function ' of the norms of American society. 
Thei^e hasn't been- a study to prove it but a lot df evidence 
^ ,i to suggest that alternative forms of educfition cap do more to 

T contrive, for persons of less fortunate backgrounds, the 

incidents that, on liking back, seem to nave brought great . 
luck and chance. 

Michael . Rutter, et al. Fifteen Thousand Hours: Secondary 
Scnools and Their Effects on Children , Harvard; University 
Press, CamDrp.age, Wass., 19/9. ' - • ' 

See in" particular Edwin Fenton, A Report on' the Civic Education 

Schools, the Education Center, Carnegie Mellon University, 
. 1970; Elsa Wasserman, unpublished dissertation. The harvara 
Graduate School of Education, 1977; and Faritini'? Al'ternative 
Edtication. . § F~ 



Adelo Hafre]vl*ahd Philip Wirtz, Educational Antecedents to 

Youth Emoloyment , Social Research Group, The George Washington 
<^^n i ve r s i t y , ' iv a shi ng t on , D.C., 1979. 
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II4.. Etlon Oreenberger and Larry Steinberg, University of California, 
Irvine, in a progress report, made to the Nationtil Institute of 
Education in April, 1979. A report on this stud^ of work 
- "e^tperionco and .attitudes will^be published later ' in. 1979. - * 

15. Diane^Hedin and Dan'Conrad, l^tudent Perceptions of 

Pay c)iolor;ical , Social and Go.snit,iye Gro'.n.n , Center for Youth 
Development and Research, University of Minnesota, 'St. Paul, 
April, 19.79. V 
Harry Silberman and Sally Hamlin, A Social Learning 
■ Interpretation of Cothmunity LearniLnp; Activities , Center for 
the Study of Evaluation, UC.A,;April, 1979. 
Thomas R.* Owens and Sharon Owen, Investigating Student 
V Perceptions .oT Rssentjal Ele^ments -,of Experiential Education , 
. ' ' The i]orthw0st Regional' Laboratory , Portland, Oregon, 1979. 

16. Rithard Graham, Youth and Experiential* Learning in Y6uthi 

" The Seventy Fourth Yo'a'rbook' of the National -Society for the 

, Study of Education , University of Chicago Press, 197^. 

17^ See e-specia^y, Elsa Wasserman. Also, Allan Qlatthorn, 

"Decision Making in Alternative Schools", .in Fantini, p<. 215. 

' _ ■■ " 

18. Jack Wuest, Alternative School Network Administrative Costs for 

Youth Operated Projects, an unpublished report to Youthwork, 
Inc; , Sept. , 1979., - ^ ' 

19. . Richard Johnson and Will.iam Spring, - co-drafters of the Youth 

E;mployment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, in 
conversations. 

20. See especially Joseph Colmen and Gregory Wurzburg, Xnvolvin.^ 

■ Schools in Employment and Training; Prop:rams , The National 
Council on Employment Policy, Washington, D.C., 1979.* 
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COMMUNITY-BASED POLICY POSITION AND RECOMMEfTDATION TO 
t THE PRESIDENT'S TASK FORCE ^ 
* ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 



Mr. CtSairman,^ sine© the 1960'3/ citizens' g^roups ,have been Involved 
in -working in local communities to taring 'about positdve change for 
the constituencies that^^hey arc inandated to serve. In thi's regard, 



w<3 have fought to seek redevelopment. We have been at the cutting 

' %' » • ■ • , . . ■ ■ . . 

edge agitating and mobilizing resource^^ to .change the direction that this 

\ ^ '\ • ^ ^ ■ 

country takes with respect .to its disadvantaged. 'Citizens' groups, 

wl^ich Include families and youth,- i.e: Communi txy-Based Organiarft tions , . • 

must have an active role in the setting up of national and local ^ 

}5riorities with respect to the substance, methodology, Veeource allocation} 

and implementation for youth employment, training, and educational. ^i;ogrami 

In this regard, we recognize the legitimacy of the presence of 

Other actors in the policy formulation process involving youth, 

such as educators, administrators, unions, private businesses, 

and local units. of governipent. As such, we support the idea that we 

must have new partnerships which involve all of the above. Yet, 

We. are adamant that citizens' groups (CBOs) be includec} as full and 

equal partners. in the policy formulation process ^aj3 previously ■ stated . 



r\cog 



We affirm the right of citizens to help themselves., As such, we 



recognize the need to continue and expand youth employment, training, 

\ 

and educational programs to be operated directly by CBOg. In this regard, 
Communi ty-"Based Organ izat ions must have the ri'ght to design their programs. 

It is for this reason that wt-! waj^t to take this occasion to 
make sure that this conference gives ^ull recognition to v^^s*" and our 
right to participate in youth employment ^ ' training , and educational 
programs^ Therefore^ we offer the following policy recommendations.* 



4 

- ThflJb trte CB08 would su^^'port col iaboration and cooperation With local 
school boards and local school districts for the improvement of the quality, 
of education of the sohobis in the diotrt-ct, 

- That CBOs be included as a. crucla,l provider, of . CETi?' services eapecially 
those related to youth through all titles of CETA. • ^^^^^ 

- That CBds have the right to determine its own criteria for tho^ae persons who 

" sha ii" be hir^d to^ staff CBrrprograms for TEDPA tYOXittr Emp^loyment ^ 

■ / * 

Demonstration Employment Act) : ' 

- That <^"e oppose any resolution that would in effect give the school board 
the power of signing off on any CETA funds on educational training* 

- That we oppose the resolution requiring CBOs' personnel to have the same 

credentials as local education J^aff * * ^ 
- . ■ . * ^/ii. " 

- That we support the 1977 CETA regulations tha^ established CBOg as 

critical partners in the' policy formulation and program providers for yoyth 

. employment and training programs. We wish to advise this conference that we 

did not come to our basic policy decision hesitantly but rather engaged in, 
^ ■ ■ i 

deliberations on Thursday, September 27, 1979 with 22 representatives of 
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organizations, local and national, that cjould be coiranonly termed citizens' 
and/or CBOs* The organi?,ations include: 



• J Neighborhood Center--f)ay Care^Association 

National Ypvith Work Alliance 
Nati6nal Council of La Raza 
I ' SER-Jobs for Progress, Inc. , , . 

Cities-In-Schools ' : 

WrtCAC . ' , < 

Greater Hempden Task Force Oy Youth , 
North Central Youth Service Bureau 
^ Urban* Initiatives 

Alte:^native Schools Network ^ - 

Casa Del §ol 

National Urban -Indian Council 

Association for the Advancement of. Mexican Americans 
Open Road 
. U* S, Stud€>nt Association 

4 

Georgetown University — Sociology Department 
National League of Citi,es ^ \m\ ' 

Center for Indepjsndent, Living xUn 




i 

Inst'itute of New Cinefha Art^.8ts, Icn. 
Puerto Rican Youth--t^ublic Policy ,Inatitute ^ • 

San "bernadino West Side Cbw, Develop. Corp. ^ * 
, ;r.w.o. ' ' 

Coil Prep 

OBECA/Arriba JuntOR 
We reaffirm the need for a national coalition for CBOfe 
such a& tha^t clevelbped during ■ the L^tle Rock Youth ^cswfeTinrce- 
and as such have authorized the formulation of an organixaing 
c€>mmittee-^ In conclusion, we seek &nly equality anc^ the 
right to include t^ie citizens that are to be affoc;^e4 by and 
through the youth programs in ^he process for program ^ I 
devolopiMent and program implementation. We -extend our thanks, 
in partnership with others who feel that the business of 
educating and training our young people is everybody's 

>^ . - • , 

busineesincludingCBOs. 



\ 



J. 
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WORKPLACES 
Cr^LASSROOMS 

A Pmrtnmrship hrth^ 80's 



S.Y>1P0SIUM SUMMARY 
SESSION: 



I - touth: - 

• Th«lr Probltmi and Th«±r Promi«« 



SYMPOSIUM: I.l - D«v«lopn«ntal N««dt q£ Youth 



DESCRIPTION:, Th« iytaposium vlll dl»cu«« th* int*lltctxi«l *nd d«v*lopia«ntt*l n%%d» 
of youth and how th«t* attribute should influ«nc« th« typM of programs atxd 
pollcisa that ara adoptad. Tha taaaion vtll f ocur prlmariiy on you^h -lA-21 
' yaart ,old. 



MODERATOR: 




Diana Hadln, Atsoclata Dlractor 

Cantar for Youth Davalopmantf and Rasaarch 

48 McNaal Hall, 1985 Buford 

Unlvarilty of Minnasota 

St. Paul, Minnasota 55108^ 
61^ - 376-762A 



Mary Jana^alo^iaki 
Nat:ional Education Association 
508 Hildabitla Road 
Collagavilla, Pennaylvania 19A26 
215 - 356-16A5 



Kennath Libartoff , Clinical Psychologist 
R.D. #1 

Gould Hill Road 
Montpeliar, Varmont 05602 
802 - 223-2168^* 

Patrick Moora, Diractor 

Mid-Williamatte Valley Manpower Consortiuca 
,1600 State Street 
Salem, Oregon 97301 
^ 503 - 588-6326 

- \ 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) What do the differences in the development across the eight-year age 

span from lA-21 imply for appropriate policy? Should there be different 
strategifs for younger youth than th^re are- for older youth? 



(b) 



Are there particular developmental needs for minority and disadvantageH 
youth which require special attention? 





• 
• 
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WORKPLACES- 
&CLASSROOMS 



S'ZMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: I - Youth: , 

Thj^ir Prt)bl«m» and Th«ir Promia* • 

SYMPOSIUM: 1.2 Diaprlminatlon 

DESCRIPTION: Soma argua that tha high unamploymant rata among minority youth 
raflacts d:lt»Gr'imia4tiGn and unequal treatiaant in both «chool and work:pl«caa~. 
This ^^'T^spoaixmi will focua "on the atratagiaa and program* naadad to halp minority 
youth overcoma barriers to employmant. 



MODERATOR: 



Gwen MikVll ^amy. 

Georgetown University and Cowcil 

for Greater City Schools 
2480 lethStraet, Northwest 
ARartment 703 ' 
Washington, D.C. . 20009 
202 - 23A-A238 



PANELISTS: 

Meldon S. Hollis, Special Assia^at to 

the. Assistant Secretary for Education 
310 G Hubert Humphrey Building 
200 Independence Avenue, Southwest 
Washington, D.C. 20201 ' 
'202- 2A5-6655 

STARTER QUESTIONS: ' 



Charle* Warf iald , Director 
of Operations ^ Bush Excel 

930 East 50th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60615 
312 - 373-3366 



(a) Can the higher rate of black and Hispani^ unemployment among youth be 
y attributed largely to discrimination on the part of employers? Other 

institutions? . - . . 

(b) ' VThat kinds of programs seem to work best.in breaking down the discriminatory 

barriers which do exist? ) 



V 
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WORKPLACES 
CrCLASSROOMS 

A Partnership f6rth9 80's 



SYMJPOSIUM STJt^lARY 
SESSION: 



I - Youth: 

Thair Probltm* «nd Their Prom±«« 



SY1;^.0SIUM: 1.3 - High Ri»k Youth 

DESCRIPTigN: Thi« •yxapottum will focua on ttrAtftgiftf .for «ddr««aing th« t»««d« 
of high risk youth, including youth offenders and «t*tue offenders. 



MODERATOR: 



Peter Edelmsn, Esquire <. 
Foley, Lardder, Holleb'eugh and Jacobs 
1775 ?ennsylvinia Avenue, Northwest 



Janes Turanski, Executive Director 
Tha Door - A Center of Alternatives 
618 Avenue of the Axnericas < 
New York, New York 10011 
2-12 - 691-^161 



fashington, D>C. 20006 
. 202 - 862-5300 

r 9 

PANELISTS: ' . , 

William Modzeleski, Acting Chief. 

of Technical Aasiitance Section 
United States Department of Jtistice 
Office of Juvenile Justice 

and Delinquency Prevention 
633 Indiana Avenue ' . 

Washington, D.C. 20531 ' . 
' 202 - 724-7772 

STARTER QUESTIONS: . 

* ^ • 

(a) Since minority, disadvantagjtd youth have problems entering the world of 
work, what are the effects of additional barriers such as court record, 
educational or developmental hand'icaps, and youthful parenthood? 

(b) LEAA, YEDPA, and a number of "public school systems have launched innovations 
to address this problem. What are some that have Vorkad? What principles 
can be learned from them? 




I 
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WORKPLA 
CrCLASSRO 

A Partnmbip for thiSO'^ 



SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: 



I - Youth: 




Their Probltms and Thftlr Prontitt 



SYMPOgiUMt 1.4 - AdolMcent Parants 

DESCRlN^ION^^craasad rasponalblHtlet, combihad with personal and social problaipa, 
mak« it axtramaly difficult for tha adolascant parant to succassfuUy complata 
school or participate af f activaly la tha world of work, 

focus on thasa problams and programs that hava halpad adol'ascant parents over- 
come these barriers. 



MODERATOR: 



Lula Mae Nix, Director 

Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Programs 

Room 725E, Humphrey Building 

200 Independence Avenue, Southwest , 

Washington, D.C. 20201 

202 - 472-9093 



J 



PANELISTS: 

Rhonda Elnhom, Legislative Assistant 
Office of Senator Metzenbaum 
Russell 347 

Wffshing,ton, D.C. 20510 
202 - 224-8983 ' 



Lois ^Ite, Principal 
Laurence G. Paqxiln School 
2200 Sinclair Lane 
Baltimore, Maryland 21213 
301 - 3Sr6-9398 



STARTER QUESTIONS: • ' ^ 

(a) What goes on in the life of a yotmg person when he/she is suddenly a 
parent? Wha.t effects/does the new status have onf his/her lifA? 

*• ' • . : • • - 

(b) What programs have been successful *ln preparing young people for parent-* 

hood?" ' ' • ' ' 

* • " ' 

(c) What kinds of stipport lire nectssary to provide a smccessful employment 
or employment prf^parative experience for yciing parents^ i 





• 
• 
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WQRKPtACES 
&CLAS5ROOMS 



S'lMgQSIUM SUMMARY * . , 

SESSION: I - Youth: , 

Thtlr Problems «nd'Th«±r Promls* 



V 



ST^^POSIUM: 1.5 - Rural Youth 

DESCRIPTION: With limited local job opportunities and experiences, rur<l youth 
have a jparticularly dif f i^ t:lpl._«fcurlJig employment. In addition, because 
of the generally low density of population, institutions serving youth are 
widely scattered, creating special coordination and logistical problems. Thlr 
^ symposium will focus on programs and strategies"^ that have helped rural youth 
overcome the^e barriers. 



MODERATOR: 



^ Larry Buboltz, Director 
Rural Minnesota CEP, Incorp9rated 
•819 Lincoln Avenue 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 56501 
218 " 8A7-9205 



PANELISTS: 

Ruftis Abemethy 

c/o Maryland State Teachers Association 
34A North Charles Street 
■ Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
.301.- 727-7676 

Robert Landman, Assistant Director 
Office 'of Policy, Planning 

and Evaluation 
Community Services Administration 
Brown Building, Room 5A8 
1200 Nineteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 20506 .. 
202 ~ 632-6630 



William Newman, Director 

of Planning and Evalujition 
Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers 
. Association 
Post Office Box 33315 
Raleigh, North Carolina ^ 
919 - 362-7631 



3TARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) Are rural youth different? Is the "yo^ch culture" which characterizes 
youthful 'urban society shared by rural youth? 

(b) What barriers to education and employment are unique to rural youth? 

« 

, (c) Can we generalize about the best means to serve rural youth? What 
elements do successful programs have In common? 
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\yORKPUCES 
&CLASSROOMS 

APartxiTshipfarthitBO's 



SYMPOSIUM SUMMAJIY 



I - Youths 

Th«ir Problem* *nd Th«ir Promise 



SESSION: 

« 

SYMPOSIUM: 1,6 - Inner City Youth 



DESCRIPTION: Enonaoui berrierji face urban youth as they strive to complete school 

and successfully make the transition to work. Often faced with limited resources, 



the urban Ihstltutions have not been able to provide sufficient services for these 
youth'. • This symposium will focus on the needs of the inner, city youth and the 
programs that have experienced success in serving them. 




Phyllis Williams, Chief Manpower 
Planner 
^Mayor's Office of Manpower 
180 North LaSalle' Street 
Suite 800 

Chicago, Illinois 60602 
312 - 7AA-5882 



MODERATOR: Kathlyn Moses, Director 

of 'Urb4# Education Staff 
' V ' USOE, 
^ Room 

WashifPHi, D.C. 
202 -^A5-7852 

PANELISTS: 

Ofalii Mendez, Project Director 
SER/Jobs fo-r Progress 
A921 San Francisco Boulevard 
^Sacramtoto, California 95280 
916 - A52-36A2 

Santee C. Ruff in. Director 

Urban Services _ 

190A Association Drive 

National Association of 
^ Secondary. School' Principals 
"Reston, Virginia 22097 
.703 - 860-0200 / ' ' , . 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) How dljff^rent are the problems of inner city youth from the general, 
social . problems of the Durban disadvantaged? Is there ifeally a distinct 
"youth culture"? • • ^ 

(b) What special barriers to educational attainment and employment do inner 
. :city youth face? 

(c) What programs show promise of reaching and serving inner city youth most 
successfully? What have we learned about how to make in effective urban 
school? An effective employment program? ' 





• 
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WORKPLACES 
CrCLASSROOf^ 

k Puin^rship for th# 80*s 



SIMPOSItIM SUMMAJRY 



SESSIONt I - Youth": . , . 

Thftlr Probltms and Th«lr Promlst 

SYMPOSIUM: 1.7 - Bilingual «nd Blcultural Program* 

DESCRIPTIOIJ : .X9V?th ^ot^jAot ia * ••con4 J-*»Jt«*ft*_ o.^^ 

aarvlcaa to auccaad la achool and to naka tha au^caaaful tranaitlon Hb vork. 
Thla aynpoalum will focua on programs and atrategias that hava halpad thaaa 
youth overcoma languaga baxrlara. 



MODERATOR: 



Joaua Ccnxalaa, Dlractor of Bilingual Education 
Raportera Building 
400 Maryland Avanue 

Washington, D.C. 20202 ■ ^ 

202 - 484-07il 



PANELISTS: 

Juan D. Solia, Dlractor 
National Cantar for tha DeV^lopl^fcit . ot 
Bilingual Curricula 
. 11122 Cortillion Drive 
Dallas, Texas 75228 
2U - 742-5991 



Rayiaond Valdlvasco, Director 
Asplra 

1625 I Street /Nort| 
Washington i DX. 20(106 
102 - 342-9170 /^ 



STARTER' QUESTIONS: 
(a) 



aXl 



If a lack of basic educational skills is a general problem ^or youth 
comingT out of schddl, what are the special problems of Hispanic and 
other lingxiistic-minority youth? . / >. ' 

C^)' Has the past decade's national experience in bilingual 'education proven 
helpful? Is the commitment still, there? . . 

(c) ^What specially-focused emp laymen t and training programs have been most 
successful? What are the common elements that cohtribt^fce to progfasj 
• success and how can they be replicated in the future? 
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WORK(>LACES 
6CLASSROOMS 

A Pm^ership for thm 80Ss 



STMPoklUM SUMMARY ' 

SESSION: I - Youth: " 

^ Thtii; Pifobl«m» and Their Pi^ond.»« 



SYMPOSIUM: 1.8 - Th« n«mogr*ph±Ci« of Touth\ . . ' 

DESCRIPTION: Thif synposiinn vill" focus oxi th« projected changing demographics 
of youth from 1979-1989 and tha axtant to which thasa c^»nge» may Inf luanqa 
tha pactnarahlp batwaren ci«»air©<pa and wprkplaca«i . 



MODERATOR: ' 



Joal La4> Special Assistant f oi^ Legislative Affairs 

Mayor's Office of^Man]power j^esqurcas 
701 St. Paul Street ^ ^ , 
Baltimore, Maryland 2l202 
301>- 396-1910 



PANELISTS: ♦ . 

Gibert Cardenas, Regloiial Economist 
Southwest Border Regional Commission 
1111 Twentieth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 2(5036 
202 - 634-3917^^' 




Ld Swlnton, Senior Research 
Associate -» 
The UrKan Institute 
2100 iL^Styoatj Northwest 

Washington, D.C. 2Ap37 

202 - 223-1950 . ^ - 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 
(a) 



Is yout^ unemployment simply a product; of the baby boom? Will it go. 
away by itself if the numbers go down? if they go down' overall, how 
arc jparticular populations (blacks, hispanic,' inner city ytJotK, eto.) 
affected? , ^ 

(b) What are tha projacted changes for tha decade ahead? the size of 
some groups growing while others decline? - 

(c) What are the Implications of changing demographics on Institutions such 
as schools and the marketplace? 
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WORKPLACES 
&CLASSROOMS 

A PMrtnmship for th« 80's 



SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: - Youth: . v 

^ Thtir Probl«m« and Their 'Proa!±»« ♦ 

SYMPOSIUM: 1.9 - J««ic Skills in Wuc«tion and in Work 

% vr • ' ' . 

DESCRIPTION: Both aducatori and iniployari cita the naceaaity of basic akilla, 
not only for securing ainploymant, but for aurvival iir today U aociaty. 

, Thia ayipoaiiffl will focus on the iarportanca of basic akilla and institutiontl 
responsibility for teaching them. • 



MODERATOR: 



' Barbara Jackaoh, Dean 

School of Education 
Morgan State University 
Baltimore, Magrland 21218 
. • 301 - AAA-SBS^' 

PANELISTS: 

Antonia Corteae, Vice President 

Air. 

Nev York State Ur\ited Teachers 
: ' . Association Z 

80 Wolf .Road 
Albany, New York 12205 
518 - 459-5A00 - 

STARTER QTJJSTIONS: 

Ca) 



1 



r 



<b) 



Is there a common definition of "basic akills"? Are "emplftyabil^Lty 
skills" included in the definition? Is * lack in baa^ic skills a pro- 
blem for graduates, as well as high schooSdropouts? Is this the 
fundamental problem facing Educators and employers alike? 

Who shotUd be teaching basic akills? What have we learned about'ef f ective 
methods for instruction? ^ 



■9- 
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WORKPLACES 
6CLASSROOMS 

A PmrtxiTship for the 50'^ 



stmfosium " summary 

SESSION: I - Jouth: ' ^ , ' 

Their Problems «nd Their Promiee ♦ 

SYMPOSIUM: 1.10 - EioployebiUty ^ ' * 

DESCmfTCION : .The pnrpoee of this sytnpoeium will be 'to clef Ine' employ^bility 
and examine the factors in classrooms and votlfcplaces that assist youth in 
becoming employable. ■ . \ 



MODEHATOR: 



Rosalie Tyron, Exectitivf Director 
Advoca^ r 

17A Hes^t iiviaiott Street 
Fon-du-lac, Wisconsin 5A935 
A14 - 922-7760. 



PANELISTS: , 

Arlene Recd-Dclaney 
52 A Madisdn Avenue • 
Albany, New "York . 12208 
313 - A63-6136 



Jennii^er 'Sheffield 
Lineagraph Corporation 
3518 Travis - Suite v^llO 
Houston, Texas 77002 
713 ~ 52A-01A7 



STARTlil QUESTIONS: 

(a) , What does amployabillty mean? Can someone be "unemployable"? 



(b) 
(c) 



What .are employers looking for when hiring for entry-level or other 
jobs that young people might be applying for? 

Whar can (or should) tjie schools do to enhance employability ataong 
their graduates? Employers? . The CETA system? 
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WORKPLACES 
&CLASSROOMS 

A PartxiTship for thw 80's 



SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: I - Youth: . 

Th«ir Prdblftnui and Th4iir Proml»« « ' 

SYMPOSIUM: I. 11 - Changing ' Nature of th« Workpl*ct» 

DESCRIPTION: Tht labor market la conalstantly chaifglng, placing n«w damandt on 
youth and the inatltutiona that aarva tham. Thia ayopoaiun will focua pn 
thaaa changaa and thair affaeta on'achoola and tha -amployscnt and training' 
syatem. ^ 



MODERATOR: 



John Coleman', President 
Edna McConnall Clark Foynt 
250 Park Avenue, Room 900 
New York, New Ycfrk 10017 
212 - 986-7050 



Hon 



PANELISTS: 

Anthony Harrison 
Exact a Services 
Foujrth Avenue North 
Birmingham, Alabama 
205 - 32A-1563 



Mark koberts, Economist 
AFL-CIO 

815 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D-^. 20006 
202 - 637-5171 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 
(a) 



Clin we be sure we are preparing young people for the workplaces they • 
will actually confront? If we know what the workplace is like now, 
how will it change in the next decade? What are the affects b£ technology? 
Of collective bargaining agreements? 

(b) How can we design an "employee-preparation system" which reacts and adapts 
appropriately to a changing labor market? 



SESSION 



II: The Role of Institutions 




WORKPLACES ' 
GrClASSROOMS 

A Partnership for ttiB 80's . 



.Whil« th«r« 1$ general^agrecmcnt that much aeeds to be dona to meat tha 
amploymaat and/ educational ^naads of youth, particularly tha minority and 
disadvantaged, there rls considerable debate about what services are necessary 
what institutions should provide those sacvices and what the various levels 
government can and should do to encourage and support those services. Each 
of the concurrent Thursday afternoon panels wi.ll discuss the following list 
of questiqns designed' to explore these policy issues. 



SYMPOSIUM DISCUSSION QUESTIONS • 



Collaborative Incentives at the National Level : From a national levels how 
can we best promote coordination between the educational community and the 
CETA system? ■ ✓ 

• 

(a) lis forced compliance and coordination the best avenue? Is the 22% set-- 

aside for LEA*s under CETA an effective mechAnism to promote coordination? 
Should this mandated coordination include a similar responsibility fgr 
lea's. 
« 

Y/ (b) I Should incentive funding be ava,,ilable to both CETA prime sponsor^? and ^ 

1 local school ^systems' who jrointly plan for youth services? Is this the most 
\effective way to promate coordination? 

(c) ( Does mandatory mutual approval of program .plans between CETA and local- 
School systems significantly promote coordination? Should CETA sign--off 
on LEA plans? Should LEA sign-off on CETA plans? 

(d) j How can we' compensate fpr the differences in planning and funding. cycles' 
1 between the prime sponsors /and LEAs? Are legislative changes needed? 

' \ Are integrated grants feasible? 



Institutional Collaboration at the' Local Level ; At the locJl level, how 
should the delivery system be organized? Should the manpower and education 
system relate in a collaborative, integrated manner with joint programming or 
should we encourage defined, non-overlapping roles? - 

(a) Who should have institutional responsibility for dropouts ot those 
graduates with less-than-acceptable basic skills? 

(bV [Do legislative and philosophical differences between CETA and the 
educational system inhibit full scale collaboration? Do school 
systems see employability development as a v^rime role for thetttselves? 

(c5 Does targeting under CETA run counter to equity principles within;/^' 
the educational system? * 

(d) Do we prematurely f pr.ce.:career . choice in youth by i^equiring them 

to select occupational training preferences too early? Who should 

be responsible for 6ccupational training (education, CETA, private 

employers) and how do we promote the broadest possible range of 

career opportunities for vouth? 
k 
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(«)■ .C*n th« private ssctor «ncour«g« coordination? Can.tht local Privata 
Industry Counc^ undar CETA hava an affactive rola in .ancouraging 
coordination^ ^o locaJL aducation advisory councils hava a rpla? 



3. 



'.' The School to Work Tranaltlon: * What are the most -effective waya of 
enhancing the achool to work tranaition and encouraging the private aector 
to ^lire youth, Articular ly' disadvantaged youth? 

. Xa) ( Should Che private aector play an active role in the employability 
I development of youth? • \^at xlo they have to gain by doing so? What 
1 role should they play? 



(d) 



What does the private sectoi: want from an employability development 
system for yo.uth? Fully trained workers? Youth with basic cognitive 
skills and a willingness to work and le^m? ' ' 



(c) Are financl^ incentives for hiring important to the private sector? 
e.g.. Targeted Jobs Tax Credit? on-the-job training? work-study? 
Would a sub -^nimum wage for youth be a stong incentive?^ 



;Can the private sector, with or without incentives, proyide enough 
employment opportunities for youth? Is th^re a need for federally 
supported public jobs creation for youth? If so, is this a temporary 
need caused by a demographic bulge or a permanent problem created by 
structural shifts in the j^onomy? 
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'p for UMBO'S 



MODEItATOR: 



Anthony C«m«Val« 
1625 L. ^tr««t N.W. 
W*«hingtoa» DC 20036 
202 - 23A~5786 



PRIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE: 



Billy Don Ev«r«tt, Ex«cut±v« Dir«ctoc 

C«atr«l T«±ks Maapovwr Catuiortlum . 

P.O. Box 727 

San Saba* Taxas 76877 

915 - 372-5136 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE: 



PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECTIVE: 



J. Waltar Pottar* Principal 
Abardaan Sanlor High School 
Faradlsa Road 
Abardaan, Maryland 21001 
301 - 272-7600 



Robart J. Lohr, Assistant Managar 
Human Rasourcfs 
Bathlahaa Staal Corporation 
Martin Towar 

Bathlahan, Pannsylvania 18015 
212 - 694-393A 




COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE; 



Ciirol Gibson, l^lractor of Education 

National Urban Laagua of Nav York City 

500 l||«t 62nd Straat 

Naw York, Naw York 10017 . 

212 - 6AA-6500 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: 



Tyrona Cartar 
1929 West Mulberry Straat 
Baltimore, Maryland 21223 
301 - 945-9396 
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WORKPLACES 
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Jl PgrtnTship.ibr Um 80's 



STMPOSIlfM PANELISTS 



Nathaniel S«npl«, S«nior L«gi«lativ« A«»oci*t« 
Houa« Coinmitt** of Education & Labor 
lOAO LHQB * 
Vaahington, DC 20515 
202 - 655-4000 



PRIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE : 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE: 



PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECflVEa 



Lftft Pasquaralla, Dl.rt.ctor _ 

King/Snohomiah Manpowar Conaortiuo 
1811 Smith Towar Building 
Saattla / Washington 9810A 
206 - 623-4767^ 



Thomaa A. ^Shannon, Exacutiva**Diractor 
National School Boarda Aaaociation 
1055 Thomaa jaffarson Straat N.W. 
Suita 60 

Washington, DC 20007 
202 - 337-7666 



David Mahonay, Chairman 
Norton Simon, Inc. 
277 Park Avanua 

Naw York City. New York 10017 
212 - 832-1000 



COMMtJNITY BASED ORGANIZATION ' PERSPECTIVE ! 



Anthony Gomaz, Administrator 
D'ixtsion of Youth Programs 
SER/Jobs For Progress 
Natiotial Press Building 
529 14th Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20045 
202 - 638-5373 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: 



Anita Sullivan 
2431 Lauretta Avet\uii 
Baltimore', Maryland 21223 
301 - 233-8085 
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MODERATOR: 



G«org« Autr*7, Pr««idttnt 
MDC 

% P.O. Box 1057 

Ch*p«l Hill ♦North C*rolin« 
919 - 968-4531 



29622 



PRIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE: 



Charlfts Tfttro, CETA Dlrtdtor 
Penobscot Consortium Training & EatployiMnt 

Administration 

P.O. Box 1136 
333 Illinois Avanua 
Bangor, Main* 04401 
207 - 945-9431 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE: 



PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECTIVE: 



Margartt S. Buvingar, Immadlata Fast Prasidant 

National School Board Association 

1502 Ramona Driva 

Enid, Oklahoma 73701 

405 - 237-5888 or 202 - 337-7666 



Thomas Bradlay, Frasidant 

Metropolitan Baltimore Council 
AFL-CIO Unions 
2701 West Patapsco Avenue 
Suite 110 

Baltimore, Maryland 21230 
301 - 242-^300 



COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: 



Raul Tzaguierre, National Director 

National Coxmcil of La Raza 

1725 Eye Street; N.W. 

Suite 210 «, 

Washington, DC 20006 

202 - 659-1251 



V 



f 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: 



Anne Eppers 
3614 Parlcdale Avenue 
Baltimore , . Maryland 21211 
301 - 462-6236' 



er|c 
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Jon tfftlntraub, Asiodatft Dlr«qtbr 
National Aasoclatlon of Countlts 

5th Floor 

1725 N«w York AVtaut N. W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
202 - 785-9577 



TRUCE SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE: 



Marlon W. Flnas, Dirtctor 

Mayor's Off let of Manpower Rasour^as 

701 St. Paul Straan 

Suits 500 

BaitlQora, Maryland 21202 
301 - 396-1910.. 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE: 



Euganla Kemble, Spadal Assistant to tha 

Pr as Idant 

AzBarlcan Fadaratlon of Taachars 
11 Dupont Clrcla N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202 - 797-A485 



PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECTIVE: 



Alan Kistlar, blractor of Organization & Flald 

Sanrlca 

AFL-CIO , ' 

815 'l6th Straat N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
202 - 637-5280 



COMMDNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: 



/ 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: 



Margarat Lane, Director 
Education Services 
Baltimore. Urban League 
1150 Mondawmln Concourse 
Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
301 - 523-8150 



Debra Mack 
2402 Barclay Street 
Baltlmora, Maryland 21218 
301 - 889-8529 * • 
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MODERATOR: 



HArrl«c B«msctjtn, Acting IHr*ctQr 
Edu«ti(^nal Scaff ,S«mlna}: 
Inttltutc for Educational L*ad«rshlp 
1001 Conntctlcut Av«nu« 
W««hlni(ton, DC 20036 
202 - 676-5900 



PRIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE: 



Carlos 6uran, Op«r«t±ona Manager 

OCETA 

505 Marquatta N.W« 
Lowar Lobby 

Alburquarqua, Naw MaxLco 87103 
505 • 766-7204 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE i 



PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECTIVE: 



Thomas T. Hpbart, Jr., Vlc« President 
AFT • 

80 Wolf R(v4 

Albany. New York 12205 



Richard W. Arnold 

Educational Relations - A, T & T 

195 Broadway - HET 

New York, New York 10007 

212 - 393-6331 < 



COMMUNITY jBASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: 

1 I 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: 

i 



Charles Bremer, National Director 
A. Phillip Randolph Education Fund 
260 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 
212 - 533-2307 



Vanessa Muller 

21 N. Ellamont Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21229 
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WORKPLACES 
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4 Partnership /or the BO's 



stmposium panelists 



JaoMts 0'Conii«lir Chltf L«glslAtivft Assistant 
Office of Senator Javlts 

321 RSOB ^ 
Washington, DC '20510 f 
202 - 224-8358 y 



PRIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE: 



PatTiela Bas^sry, CETA CoordiLdacor 
Washtsnaw County / \ » 

212 S. Fourth StreUt 
2nd Floor 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 
313 -994-1640 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE: 



PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECTIVE: 



John Crev, Suparintandant 

Baltimbttt City Dapartment of Education 

3 East '25th Scraat 

Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

301 - 396-686^ 



Robert Jones , Diric^or 
Personnel Programs Services 
General Motors Corporation 
30A4 West Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
313 - 556-3192 



COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: 



Mark Thennes, Executive Director 
National Youth Work Alliance 
1346 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202 - 785-0764 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: • 



Roland "^ubia 
4811 Gwynn Oak Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
301 - 448-4770 ' 
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Rob«rt P«nn, Vict Pr««id*nt 
Op«ratlotn^^ M«n«g«Tn«nt 

MDRC 

3 Park Avsnua 

N«w York. N«w Toric 10016 
212 - 532-3200 



PRIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE: 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE: 




PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECTIVE: 



Jud Whyta, CETA Director 

City of Htxnll>oldt 

930 6th Straat 

Eur«ka, Callfomi* 95501 

707 - AA5-7622 



... ^ 
Dori^ Coaxum 

Charlaston County Education Association 
123 Meatin Straat 

Charleston, South CArolina 29204 
803 - 723-9706 



Michaal Collins, Assistant to th« Director 
Department of Education 

tJruLon of Operating Engineers 
1125 Seventeenth Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20236 
202 - 347-8560 



COMJIUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: 



Jeffrey Newaan, Director 
National Child Labor Committee 
1501 Broadway 
Room 111 

New York, New York 10016 • 
212 - 840-1801 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVi.: 



Charles Lightfoot 
9390 Indian Camp Road 
Columbia, Maryland 21045 
t301 - 997-5275 



ERIC 
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STMPOStUM PANELISTS 

V 



l««b«l Sawhill, Ex«cuti>v« Director 
NAtlooAl C(^BBnlsslon of EnployuMnt Policy 
1522 K StrMt N.W. 
9ult« 300 

Washington, DC 20005 * 
202 - 725-15A5 



PRBIE SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE J 



\ 



L«o Tumtr, Mmnpov«r Plr^ctor 
OfflcA of ElnplojnMnt and Trminlng 
222 St. LoxxiM ScrMt 
Suit« 330 

6ov«riim«ntal Building 

Baton Rouga, Louisiana 70801 

504 - 389-3077 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVT: : 



^ PRIVATE SECTOR /'PERSPECTIVE: 



Mlchattl Tlmpane, Acting Director 
National Instituta of Education 
1200 19th Streat N.W. 
Room 722 

Washington, DC 20208 

Dorothvjfihialda , Assistant to tha Diractbr 
AFL-CIO - DaparWant of Education 
851 16th Straat, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 
202 - 637-5148 - 



COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: Jodi Landers, Executive Director 

HARBEL 

<. ' ^ . • 5807 Harford Road . 

^ Baltimore, Maryland 2121A 

' 301 - 426-5650 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: 



•f 



Cauries Adams 
221 N. Fremont Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21223 
301 - ^35-0795 or 485-8318 



DO * 
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SYMPOSIUM PA^LISTS 



Tr«iy Coleman, Youth Specialist 
U.S.;;; Conference of Mayors' 
^20 Eye„ Street 
Washington, DC 
202 - 293-7300 



TRIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE; 



Aaron Turpeau, Manpower PiSinning Director 
98 Mitchell Street 
Suite #6 ^ ^ 

Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
AO A ~ 658-6117 



EDUCATIONAL t'ERSPECTlVE : 



f 



PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECTIVE; 



Bernard Freitag, Vice President 
National Education Association 
1201 15th Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
202 - 833-AOOO 



Thomas Chappelear 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
P.O.. Box 968 

Greenville, South Carolina 29602 
803 - 269-5239 



COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: 



Paula Raposa 
SER/Jobs for Progress 
National Press gilding 
529 lAth Street, N.W. 
Suite fill . 
Washington, d/ 200A5 
202 - 638-03A^^ ..-a 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: 



John Drew 
569 Presstman St. 
Baltimore, Maryland 21223 
301 - 523-8A23 
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\ 



M0DE2AT0R: 



SiMi«n Cr«y«on, Sttff Dirtctor 

Hou«« Stifecommitttt 6n Employmtnt Opportunitl«» 

Room BL3A6a, RfiOB 

Washington f DC 20515 

202 - 225-ia27 



^RIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE! 



St«v«. Arctlon*, Opirationi Sup«rvi»or 

Offic* - Eoploymaat 

14A9 Mission Str««t 

S^«n Francisco, California 94103 

A15 - 33A-A352 



EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE: 



PRIVATE SECTOR PERSPECT^: 



Richard Daasy, Assistant Sci^ta Supjtrinttndant 
Division of Instruction 
P.O. Box 8717 
BWI Airport , 

Baltiwora, Maryland 21240 
301 - 796-8300, axt. 510 



Louis Smarling, Chliirman of th« Board 
riscHar Nut Company 
5251 Wast 73rd Straat 
. Minnaapolis , Minnasota 55435 
612 - 831-5844 



COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: 



Ted WatkdLns, Director 

Watts Labor Community Action Conmittaa 

11401 South Ckntral Avenua 

Los Angelas, California 90059 

213 - 564-5901 



YOUTH PERSP 



Teressa Ausherman 
40 Carroll Street 
Westminster, Maryl'and 21157 
301 - 848-6808 
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MODERATOR: 



Wdf^ACES 
&CLASSROOMS 

A PMrtnmrship for th9 3CKr 



SYMPOSIUM PANELISTS 



John Ch««ton 

Offict of P9IIC7 D«v«lopa«nt 
Room South 2220 
U.S.. DcpArcmttnc of Labor 
.:^0,Q Coiattltutlon Av«nu« N.W.' 
WiMtstmgtem, DC 20210 . 
,202 523-6037 



PRIME SPONSOR PERSPECTIVE; 




Rob«rt McPhttrson, Profsssor 

LBJ School of Public Aff*ir» 
Cb-Dlrtctor^ C«nttr for tha Study of 

ir, Hunum' R««ourc«« 
107 w«,t ^Mi" Str««t 
Austin, T«xi« 78712 
512- 471-7d91 



EDUCATIONAL - PERSPECTIVE : 



f 



Blroshl Yasuishita^ Prtsldent 

National School Board Asaoclatlon 

1350 Ala Moana Blvd. 

Apkrtnant 2805 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96 81 A . 

808 - 5A8-5809 ' ^ 



Private sector perspective: 



Larry Millar, Training Director 
Elactrical Indxiatry 
2701 Wast Patapsco AVcnua 
Suita 215 

Baltlnora, Maryland 21230 
301 - 242-1300 



COMMDNITY BASED ORGANIZATION PERSPECTIVE: 



Annttta Kaamay, Natlanal Diractor 
National Council of Nagro Woman 
Youth Employoant Program 
815 Sacond Avanua 
Naw York, Naw York 
212 - 687-6870 ' 



YOUTH PERSPECTIVE: 



f 



828 Hazel Trail ' 
Crownsvilla, Maryland 
301 - 923-3073 



21032 



Joyca Mason CAltamata) 

8351 Wast Baltimort and Annapolis 

Savamt Maryland 2114A 

301 35A-2989 ' 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 

IBSSION: III - Youth Initiatlvt*: - 

Exptrlcncft To-D«t« 

SYMPOSIUM: III.l - Entitl«m«nt 

DESCRIPTION: Th« Youth Inc«ntlv« Entitl«m«nt Progrmm Is the mo«t ambitious 
and most catafully analyzad of th« YEDFA damonstratloni . It tasts tha 
notion that a part tina job guarantaa will halp kaap aconomically dis- 
advantagad youth i^ school. Rasaarcb finding ^.^.cna both tha national 
and local parspactivas vill ba prasantad at this symposium. 



MODERATOR: 



Bainata Burt, Assistant Director 

Youth Prograsui, Job Da-9-alopmant and Training 

Office of the Governor 

Providence Capitol Building 

200 East Pascagoula Street 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

601 ~ 35A-7705 



PANELISTS: 

Linda HarriSj^ Manager 

Research & l^aluation 

Mayor* s Office of Manpower Rasources 

701 St. Paul Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 2i202 

301 - 396-3392 

William Koloff, Directoi ' 

Youth Incentive Entitlement Program 

Detroit Board of Educition 

453 Myrtle Street 

Detroit, Michigan A8201 

313 - 831-1280 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) 



Ernst Stromsdorfer,» Vice President 

ABT Associates 

55 Wheeler Street 

Cambrlj}ge^ Massachusetts' 02138 

617 - 492-7100 



What have been 8om||of the problems in Implementation of this large- 
scale program? 



(b) 



(c) 
(d) 



What has been the Impact on the school system? Has attendance and 
retention Improved? Have young people re--enrolled because of En- 
titlement? When will formal research be prepared with definitive 
answers? 

Is Entitlement serving the population it was intended to serve? 

What led to the trend towards '^enrichment" programs and alternative 
educatipn for eligible drop-outs? What has been successful? 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: III - Youth Initiatives: 

£xp«rl«nc« To-Date, 

SYMPOSIUM: III. 2 - In-School Exeniplary Program* 



DESCRIPTION; Thare ara many axcallant axamplas of close cooparatlon barwaan th« 
aducatlon and amp loyment/ training systams at. tha local laval. Yquthwork In- 
-^o^rp&racad is managing a national axamplazy program. This sympositan will focus on 
both research findings and local program imfli'emantatlon. 



MODERATOR: 



C. Benjamin Lattimora, Executive Direct^j^ 



Youthwork , Incorporated 
805 15th Street, Northwest 
Suite' 705 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
202 ~ 3A7-2900 

PANELISTS: 

Fred Monaco, Director 
Student Placement Programa 
635 Ridge Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 1A212 
A12 - 321-A93A 

Rlchard-^pees , Vice President 
Public Axsfairs - Western Region 
Kaiser Aliiminum & Allied Chemical 
300 Lakeside Drive 
Oakland, "California 9A6A3 
A15 - 271-3300 



James Webster, Consultant 
Summer On the Move Program 
Kaiser Aluminum & Allied Chemical 
300 Lakeside Drive ■ 
Oakland, California 9A6A3 
A15 - 271-3300 

Phllllp^ Nourish, Program Director 
Independence High School 
179 Van Buren Street 
Newark, New Jersey .07105 . 
201 - 589-8827 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 
(a) 

.(b) 



(c) 



What fre some of the exemplary in-school programs funded by YouthwQrk 
and what are the program ccoiponents that contribute to their success? 



What institutional innovations have occurred as a result of the CETA/LEA 
relationship? 

What is the potential for institutionalizing model programs and replicating 
them in other communities? ' 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: 

SYMPOSIUM: III. 3 - Prlv«t« S«ctor llinkagM 



III - Youth Inlti*tiv««: 
Exp«rl«nc« To-Datc 



WORKPtACES 
&CLASSRQOMS 

A Partnmrship for tint 80's 



DESCRIPTION: This »ynipo»ium will f«atur« descriptions and analysis of local 
^ prograias which hava succassfully involvad tha private sector, and/or 
labor unions in training youth for employment. 



MODERATOR: 



PAlferlSTS: 



Graham Finney, President 
CPPV 

1726 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 91903 
215 - 564-4815 



Robert Feaglea, Senior Vice President 

Personnel Administration 

Travelers Insurance Company 

One Tower Square 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

203 - 277-4619 

Rudy Leonardi, Director 

New Enterprises 

Open ^oad 

155 9th Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 
415- 956-1579 



Millicent Woods, AssocjjLate Director 
Economic Security, Education & Manpower 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
1615 H Street, Northwest 

Washington, D.C. 20062 
202 - 659-6107 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 



(a) Under what terms and conditions are both large and sxaall private 
, sector employers most likely hire disadvantaged youth? 

(b) What can government do to improve the iaccess of youth to private sector 
employment? 

(c) Wh4t are the key linkages between private employers and educational and 
trailing programs in the employment of disadvantaged youth? # . 

(d) Where is the. market for young people in the private sector? 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMAILY 

SESSION! Ill - Youth lnltl»tiv««: 



SYMPOSIUM: III. A - R«i|id«ntial Approach** 



DESCRIPTION: Th«r» art *dvittit*g«s to providing "cooprthtniiv* ••rvic««" to youth 
in a raaidantiaX satting. Job Corps . providaa a rangt of asaistanca datignad to 
Incraaaa i;^ha futura astployability of youth. Tha program indudas basic aducation, 
vocational erainijag, cdimialing, haaith cira, food, heuil^s eid clothlnfr Tha 
'Young Adult Consarvation Corps also has a rasidantial componant. A panal of 
raprasantativas from both programs vlM discuss tha banafits of tha rasidantial 
approach. 



MODERATQR: 



Kit Cartwright, Diractor 
Los Angelas Job Corps Center 
1106 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
213 - 7A8-0135 



PANELISTS: 

David Carrsco, Diractor 
El Paso Job Corps Center 
306 North Mesa 
El Pa8<\, Texas 79901 
^15 - 5A2-1663 



Jerry Oettle, Diractor 
Brackinridga Job Coin?s Csntar 
Morganfiald, Kentucky A2A37 
502 - 389^2A19 



Margaret biurphy, Director 

San Pedro Ccaiter 

California Conservation Corps 

Post Office Box 53A 

San Pedro, California 90733 

213 - 831-0185 



STAR' 




;ONS: 



ow is a residential experience different from a community based 
txperience? "Is this setting more effective for changing performance 
snd attitude? . , 

'i . >'- / 

(b) What alternative educational curricula are provided in residential 
ptograms? . ' 

(c) H0W do Job Corps and the'YACC programs differ In vhat is offered to 
disadvantaged youth? 
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SYMPOSIUM S 



SESSION: 



III ~ Youth InltlJitivtt : 
Exptrltnct To-Datt 



SYMPOSIUM: III. 5 > C«r««r Education and Exparlantlal Laamlipg 

DESCRIPTION: A variaty of af forts tQ Infuaa car^ar awaranaas Into tht total 

aducatlon program hava baan attamptad, many sponsorad by tha fadaral govam- 
mant. Tha Exparlanca-Baiad Caraar Education Program la ona of tha moat succasa- 
- ful fadaral aducatlon damonatrationa. , Caraar aducatlon and Exparicnca'-Baaad 
Caraar Education rapraaantatlvas from tha fadaral and local lavala will dlscuat 
tha adaatatlona achoola hava mada to Incorporata caraar aducatlon Into tha schodl 
curriculum. 

MODERATOR: Kannath Hoyt, Dlractor 

Offlca of Caraar Education 
Savanth and D Straats, Southwast 

Room 3100 

Raglonal Offlca Building #3 
Washington, P.C. 20202 
202 - 245-2284 

PANELISTS: 

Waltar Davis, Dlractor of Education 
AFL/CIO 

815 ->16th Straat, Northwast 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
202 f- .637-5000 



Baa Forrast 
Women's American ORT 
1100 Sharldan Road 
Evinston, Illinois 60602 
312 - 864-2040 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 



Rayma Page, Chairman 
Laa County District School Board 
2055 Cantrml Avanua 
Fort Myars, Florida 33901 
813 - 936-1524 

Robert Wl8t» Asslfltant Director 
Education » Hoi&e» Conmmnlty 

and Work Program 
National Institute of Education 
1200 - Fourteenth Street, ' Northwest 
Washington, D«C« 
202 - 245^5706 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



How can institutions adapt to better prepare youth towards career 
objectives? . * , 



%ow should commmlty organizations and p-r^ate employers Interact and 
work with the employment and training and the educational system in. 
prot!ioting career education? 

How can youth employment be approached as a total community problem - 
i.e., something beyond simply the CETA/Education "connection*'? 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



1 



SESSION: III - Youth Iniilativti : 

Exp«ritnc« To~D*t« \ 

SYMPOSIUM: III. 6 - Vocational Eduction 

DESCRIPTION: HEW' a largaat contribution to tha achool"^^o-worl(: tranaltion la through 
tha Vocational Education Act. Traditionally aaan aa mora rural and auburban 
orlantad, vocational aducatlon la now putting mora amphaaia on aarvlng tha dla- 
advantagad and handixrappad. Thla aymp'oaltan will focua on tha rola of Vocational 
Education In halplng prapara youth for joba. 



MODERATOR: 

4 



Dan Dunham, Daputy Ccmmlaaloncr 
Occupational- and Adult Education 
Savanth and D Straata 
Waahlngton, D.C. 20202 ' 
202 - 2A5-8166 



PANELISTS: 

G«na Bottoma, Exacutlva Dlractor 
Amarlcan Vocational Education Asaoclatlon 
2020 North Fourtaanth Straat 
Arlington, , Virginia 22201 
202 - 624-5645 

Phyllis McClura, Dlractor 
Vocatln&l Education Pro j act 
NAACP 

Lagal Defanaa and Educational Fund 
802 Fiftaenth Streat, Northwaat 
Waahlngton, D.C. 20005 
202 - 638-3278 



Gaorga Quarlaa, Chief Administrate:^ 
Canti^'for Caraar and Occupational 

E«catlon 
Naw York <:ity Board of Education . 
110 Livingston Stfaat 
Brooklyn, Naw York 11201 
212 - 522-5122 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) Occupational skills training: who should do It, in what setting, and at 

what stage of a young paraon's aducatlon? What has our axparlenca in the . 
public school setting taught us about this issue? 

' (b) Some studies have cited vocational education' a difficulties with accaaa 

for low-income, minority and handicapped youth. Is this a fair aaaessment? 
Wh|^ changes can be eJtpected ? 

• (c) > What new directions are seen for vocational education, in the next decade? 
What directions should it t^ke? What legislative or structural changes 

will be necessary? ' . 

■ « '. ' " . '■ ■ • . • 
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SYl-tPOSIUM SUMMARY 

SESSION: III - Youth InitiAtlv«i: 

Exp«rl«nc« To-Datt 
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SYMPOSIUM: III. 7 - Coimnunity-B«««d Organization Program* 

« ■ . ' 

DESCRIPTION: Tht focus of tl£Ls STinposlum vlll ba on conmunlty-baaad organizations 

which train youth for anpltjymant In conjunction wlt^h local schools. Modal 

programs, sponsorad by CBO's, will ba faaturad. 



MODERATOR: 



Edith Phalps, National, Exacut^va Dlractor 

Girls* Clubs of Amarlca 

133 East 62nd Straft 

Nav York, Naw York 10021 

212 - 689-3700 V 



PANELISTS: 

Chris Bogdan, Exacutlva Dlractor 

COIL PREP 

1535 Wast Baltlfflora Straat 
Baltlmora, Maryland 21223 
301 - 233-3300 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 



Robari Jackson, Progrsm Managar 
OIC Caraar Intam Progrsm 
100 Wast Coultar Straat 
Phlladalphla, Paniisylvanla 1914A 
215 - 8A9-3010 



(a) Is thara a spaclal role for community basad organizations? What 
particular skills, Insights, or contacts do CBO's bring to the problems 
of education and job preparation? . * 

(b) Are there especially successful models of CBO collaboration with schools? 
With local CETA systems? 

(c^ How should CBO's be Integrated Into the partnership of '•Workplaces and 

Classrooms"? On a local level, how Is this done? As a mattar of federal 
policy, how should it ba treated? 



(d) What other roles do CBO'^yparform in addition to service deliverers? 



o 

ERIC 



V 



\ 
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^ SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 

SESSION: III - Youth Xn±t±«tlv«s: 

Exp«rl«nc« To-D*ta 

SYMP0SII3M: ■ III. 8 - Alt •matlvt Education V 

DESCRIPTION: Thli lyinposluitt will tocvat on the rolt altamatlv* «duc»tlon progtafl* 
play In bridging th« gap batwaen tha caaaaroom and the workplaca. 



MODERATOR: 



Jjick Wuaat, Coxsrdlnator 
Altamatlva Schopla Natworlc 
1105 Waat Lawraaca - Room 210 
Chicago, Illijaoia 60640 
312 - 728-A030 



PANELISTS: 

. Elaine Gellnas, Director 
Summer Street Triple E Program 
c/6 EDCO 

Brookline, Massachuaetts 021A6 
617- 738-5600' 

Irving Earner, Headmaater 
Park Heights Street Academy 
3901 Park Heights Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
301 - 367-3446 



Al McMahlll 

Deputy Director of Education 
Employment and Economic Folifiy 

Admlnlatratlon , 
15 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachuaetta 02108 
617 - 725-3570 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 

• .' ^ , ■ ' 

(a) Should there be alternatives within the existing public school system, 
or alternatives to the public schools, or both? 

(b) Which youth are best served by alternative education? 

(c) What are the program components that contribute to the success of 
alternative education programs and how can they be adapted to meet the 
needs of other communities? 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 

SESSION: III - Youth Initiatlvei: 

Expitritnc* To-Dat* 

SYMPOSIUM: III. 9 - St«t«wld« Coordination Program* 

DESCRIPTION: States ar« In th« poaitlon to facilitata coordination betweag the 
.employment and the education community at the state and local levels. Examples 
of successful state initiated coordination efforts will be discussed. 



\ 



MODERATOR: 



Joan Wills, Director - E7TP 
National Governors* Association 
AAA North Capitol Street 
Second Floor 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
202 - 62A-5355 



PANELISTS i .■■ 

Joleen Durken, Supervisor 
CETA Education Linkage Unit 
, Department of Education 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
612 - 396-9261 

Deborah Neff., Special Assistant for Manpower 

Office of Governor DuPont 

Street Office Building 

820 French Street 

Wilmington, Delaware 19801 

320 - 571-32i0 



Joyce Walker, Youth Coordinator 
Department of Economic Security 
690 American Center Building 
150 East Kallogg Boulevard 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
612 - 296-^5358 
Services 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 

f ' 

(a) What standards Should be used by states to determine "gtxldellnes" 
for academic credit? . • 

;(b) What mechanisms should be used for awarding • credit for occupational 
skill training? ■ /' 

(c) How can states be helpful to a local CETA Prime Sponsor in 'the development 
of alternative education programs for high school dropouts? 

(d) Does CETA income targeting inhibit coordination between schools and CETA? \^ 
What is the role of 'the state? ,, . 
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SESSION: Iir - Youth Initi*tiv««: 

Ext>«rl<mc<i To-D«tt 

^.SY^ffOS^UM: IlHO-Th« Rol« of Po«t-S«cond*ry Inititutlona 



( 



DESCRIPTION: This sympoilum will txialna ch* rait pliy«d hiiwrlcilly by 
post-secondAry Institutions, sspecially community collsges and Blsck 
colleges. Knowledge gained from the Fund for. the Improve«ent of Post- 
Secondary Education's Youth Employment. Cpmpetition will also 1be shared* 



MODERATOR: 



Joanne McDonald » Program Officer 

Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, Southwest 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
202 - 245-8710 



PANELISTS: 

Torrey Stroud, Coordinator 
Peer Influence Project 
Lenoir Cotamunity College 
P.O. Box 158 

Kins ton. North Carolina 28501 
919 - 527-6223 

Arthur Thomas, Vice President 
Academic Af ]fairs 
Central State University 
Wllberforce, Ohio 45384 
'513 - 376-6431 ^ 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) Present Youth Employment and Training (YETP) regulations mandate that Zl 
per cent of the funds be spent under "LEA Agreements." Should a similar 
mandate exist for post-secondary institutions? 

(b) How does the declining enrollment issue faced by most-secondary institutions 
influence the potential role of community and four year colleges? 

<c) Is there a role in basic education for post-secondary institutions? If so, 
whom should they serve and with what Icinds of programs? 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 

SESSION: III - Youth Initiativ** : 

Exp«rl«ic« To~D*t« 

SYMPOSIUil: -ill. 11 - Community Collaborativ* Councils ^ ' . 

DESCRIPTION: Th« maximum b«n«fit from •silting r«»ourc«8 r«'«ult« from 
collaborative planning and program oparationi at tha local laval, 
joining ichoola, tha amploymant and training syftam, tha prlvata 
aactor> unions and othars* Many of thaaa councils axistad bafora 
tha Youth Enploymant Demonstration Projects Act ind their nxmbars 
have expanded using Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act re- 
souroas. This sjmposiimi will share 4:he experience to date with such 
councils. 



MODERATOR: 



Richard Ungerer, Director 
Work Education Consortiian Project 
National Manpower Institute 
1211 Connecticut Avenue . 
Suite. 301 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
202 - 466-A430 



PANELISTS: 

Henry Weiss, Executive Vice President 
Industry Education Council of California 
1575 Old Bayshore Highway 
Suite 202 

Burlingame, California 9A010 
415 - 697-4311 



ka& Rbss, Dirsctor 

Lexington Education Work Council 

701 East Main Street 

Lexington, K^tucky 40502 
606 «- 252-1245 



Robert Robinson, Executive Vice President 
N^gro Trade Union Leadership Coimcil 
•' 2825^N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania' 19132 

215 - 627-6953 ' . - . . 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

" » • 

(a) How have local level councils developed? What different forms. and 
roles have they "assumed? 

(b) " How can councils go beyond "planning" and maxinlze the benefit of 

local resources? 

. (c) What role should private employers play in such councils? What are • 
some modals of private sector involvement which have proven success- 
ful? What is the relationship betwei^ the council and the newly 
formed Private Industry Council? 

V 

(d) What has been the experience in gaining real commitment from school 
systems' and trade unions? 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: IV Youth Inlt±*tlv««: Putting Wh«t W« Know into Pr»ctic« 

SYMPOSIUM: IV. 1 - B«nefitt of Coordinated Planning. 

DESCRIPTION: Through a panal diacusaion, CETA Prima Sponaora and LEA 
' repraacntatlvaa from tvo citiaa vill daacribe tha nmltipla banaf ita 
of coordinatad planning at the local laval. 

MODERATOR: Richard Thorpe , .Director • / - ' 
City of St. Paul "Manpower Pro grama" 
333 Sibley Street " 
St. PavuL. Minnesota 55101 
612 - 298-A904 

PANELISTS: . 

John Giatt, Deputy Superintendent 
Baltimore Public Schools i || 
3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
301 - 396-6800 



Robert Ivry, Director 
Youth J Services 

Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 
301 - 396-3392 



Ron Finnegan, Director 
Center for Youth Employment 

and Training 
St. Paul Public Schools 
St. Paxil, Minnesota 
^2,- 222-1234 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 
(a) 



What local political al;ructurea facilitate employment and training 
and school system coordination^ What kinds of local leadership 
ar* recjuired? " « 

<b) What are the benefits of joint planning? What are the risks and 
the costs? ' , 

(c) Is there potential for long-term cooperation and reform where 
needed? Is there an opportunity for Institutional change on- 
both sides? • V . 
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STMP OSIPM SUMMARY 
I ~~ 

SESSION: ItX - Youth Initiative: Putting What Wa Know into Practica 

SYMPOSIUM: IV* 2 - Exparianca in Attampting Educational Raform 

DESCRIPTION: Tlja purpoaa of tha 'tyttpoaium will ba to raviaw what h*» baan 
laamad'from 15 yaara of axparlanca with fadarally inltlatad change? 
, through aducation. Thlii tynposiua will focua on HEW aponaorad rasaarch, 
including Titla- 1, Jlitla tha Ej^artm^mtid Schpola Program, a^^ 

Part D of tha Vy*tional Education Act, 



MODERATOR: 



Robart Schwartz, Aaaiatant Diractor 
Program on Law and Public Managament 
National Inatituta of Education - Stop #19 
Waihington, D.C. 20208 
202 - 254-7095 



William HaII, Suparlntandant 
Naw Brunawick Public School 
2A Bayard Straat 
Naw Bnmawick, Naw Jaraay 08901 
201 « 7A5-5209 



PANELIST: V ^ 
Edward Meada, Program Officar 
Ford Foundation f 
320 East A3rd ^Jtraat 
Naw York, Naw York 10017 
212 - 573-5000 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

<a) Have the federal dollars intended to chang^e achoo;.s reaped lasting 
benefits? 

(b) What are the characteristics of reform efforts that have worked, 
and how can success be measured? 

' <c) What are the effects of declining enrollments on efforts to reform 
secondary schools? 

(d) What do we know about educational change at the local level? | 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: IV - Tou£h"lniti*tivM : Putting What W« Know into Practice 
SYMPOSIUM: 17.3 - Tht Job Corpt Exp«ritnc« ; 

DESCRIPTI^: This •ynpoaltjn will faatyra a ravlaw of 13 yaara of •x- 
parlimca with tha Job Corps; it« avolutlon and changing goala. 



MODERATOR: 



Barry Argtnto, Project Diractor 

Educational Improvaoant Effort 

Taam Asaociatas 

1625 I Straat, N.W. Sdita 510 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

202 - 785-4966 • 



Al Androlawicz 

Managar, Education Program 

RCA Sarvica Conpai^ 

Education Sarvica 

Building 202-1 

Camdan, New Jarsay 08101 

609 - 338-5627 



PANELISTS: 

James Daniels, Director 
. Misaissippi Job Corps Center 
Post Office Box 817 
Crystal Spring, Mississippi <39059 
601 - 892-3348 ^ 

Charles Mallar, Deputy Diractor - Research 
Mathematica Policy Research Incorporated 
Post Office Box 2393 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
609 - 799-2600 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) Has Job Corps been a success? What measures have been used to 
evaluate it? Is it -cost effective? 

• <b) After fifteen years, what has "Job Corps' adaptation over time 
taught us about conditions reqxilred for successful innovations? 

(c) What has been learned about basic edu|(fetlon for Job Corps enrollees? 

(d) What should be the role of residential training strategies in the 
spectrtmi of program options? Should there be more? Fewer? 



V 
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SYMPOSIUM S13MMARY - 

SESSION: IV - Youth Initiative: Putting Wh*t W« Know into Practice 
SYMPOSIUM: IV. 4 - Young Ptopla Doing It Th«na*lv«f 

DESCRIPTION: Tha purpo»« of thl« •Tmpoiium i« to U«rn about 

•uccaasful approachaf for having activa Involvamant of youth in 
•planning, adminif taring, and avaluating thair ovn programa. Youth 
will play a major rola in thia aympoaium. < 

MODERATOrr Hary' Conway Kohltr , Chairman of tha Board 
National Commiaaion on Raaourcaa for Youth 
36 Waat 4Ath Straat' 
New York, Naw York 10036 
212 - 840-2846 



PANELISTS : 



P«tcr laeinbaird. Executive Director 

National Commiaaion on Resourcea for Youth 

36 Weat •44th Street 

New York, New York 10036 

212 - 840-2844 

Janice Priest 
RAP Room 

36 Rosemont Boulevard 
Whiteplains, New Y9rk 10607 
914 - 949-1082 



Pedro Ranoa- 

Project CUANDp 

9 Second Avenue i^30 

New York, New York 10003 

Sean Hughea 

Weatport Youth Adult Council 
22 Vanl Court 

Weatport, Connecticut 26880 
203 - 227-2907 



STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) Do you perceive the same prpblems that adulta perceive? Can they offer 
perspectives which contribute to policy-making? 

(b) How can youth productively participate in planning programs for them- 
selves? In carrying them out and evaluating them? Have we made 
participation hard or easy? What should we change? 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMtlARY 

SE'SSIONJ '■ VJ ~ Youth Inltlatlv«f: PtittloR What W« Know into Pr» 

SYMPOSIUM: IV.S - Linking Economic D«v«lopm«nt & Youth ProgranSi 

DESCRIPTION: In th« long run, tuccttaful "ichool-to^worlc trantition will 

bt d«p«nd«nt, in part, on tha •conomic davalopmant of local comntunltlaa . 
Thla aympoaium will' focua on how toordinatad afforta by achoola, tha 
amploymant and training ayatan, aconoftlc policy makara and tha prlvata 
aactor can contributa to eonnaunity ravltalixatlon. ^v— 
jt ' ' 

MODERATOR: Valarla Popa Ludlum, Praaldant 

San Bamadlno Waatalda Coxmunlty 

Davalopmant Corporation 
1736 Waat Highland Avanua 
San Bamadlno,* California 92411 
714 - 8^7-2546 

PAN^^LISTS: 

Tad Small, Praaldant ^ 
Prlvata Inchistry Council 
Room 1634 

» 120 Broadway ^ , 

Naw York, Naw York 10005 * ' J . 

212 - 233-8600 ' , . 

Tom Rodanb^h, Aaaoclata Dlractor 

Corporation for Youth Entarprlaaa ' I ..' 

825 K Straat, N.W. , Sulta 215 ■ ' •' 

Waahington, D.C, 20006 

202 - 466-7890 

STARTER QUts TIONS: 

(a) What is tha ralatlonahip ba'twaan the employmant of dlaadvantagad ' 
and local aconomlc davalopmant? Is this different from or 

^ related to the general national economic well-bein^7 

(b) What is the particular role for the newly-formed private industry 
Coimcils? For local community development corporations? For other 
community^based. organizations? 

c , 

(c) How can national policy be changed to encourage locil. economic i 
development? How does Inflation and the public cost-cutting mood . ^ j 
affect locAl attempts to link education and training to local 

, economic development efforts? ' , 
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SYMPQSITJM SUMMARY 

SESSION: TV t Touth lii±tlttlv«« t Putttlng What Knov Into Practlc* 

SYMPOSIUM: 'IV. 6 - Att«aptlng Local R«£orm with.Fadaral Monay 

DESCRIPTION: Th« City of Syracuta will ba xiaad aa a caaa atudy on how 
fadaral fundi fro» a varlaty of funding, aourcaa can ba conaoUdatad 
to achiava local raf om. 

MODERATOR: Ann Mchal, Goaaultant to Syracuaa feaaaarch Corporation 
Marrill Lana ' 
Syracuaa. Naw York 13210 
315 - 425-5100 • 

PANELISTS: ^ 
Vinca Cama, Dlractor 
Off ica of Fadaral & Sta'ta Coordinatfon 
225 City Hall 
Syracuaa, Naw York 12302 
315 - 473-5690 

Allca King, Diractor of ^arationa 
Off ica of State & Fadaral, Aid 
City Hall 

Syracuse, Naw York 13202 
315 - 473-5690 

♦ 

Lionel Meno, Superintendent 
Syracuse School District 
409 West Genasse Street 

Syracuse; New York- 1320? ^ 

315 - 425-4164 - . ' 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) How does qurrent federal policy help or kinder coordination? 

(b) Do current federal policies, /ulesr jnA-' guidelines help or hinder 
orchestration of funda from the various federal sources to meet 
local priorities? 

(c) Local programming requirea aome degree of fleJcLbillty to invent and 
test new program ideas. Hov doer policy and federal administrative 

' practice affect the ability of local organizations to experiment? 

■ (d) In many local" settings existing insUtutions are slow to respond^ to 
' youth employment- problems, and an effectiv.e response requires the 
cs tablishment of _ new institutions.^ How does federal policy help or 
hinder the creation of new lnstitutl9ns? 
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SYMPOSIUM NUMMARY 

SESSION: IV - Youth InitlAtlvM t Pu,tting Wh*t Know Into Prictlv* 

SYMPO^IUMi IV. 7 - Futur« Dlr«ct±ott« for AIt»rn«tiv« Education 

'DESCRIPTION: This tynpctium will focus on futur« dirttctiont in th« 
altttrnativft sducation loovtmsnt that continua to bridga tha gap 
batwaan tha clattrooTiui and tha vorkplaca. 

MODERATOR; Rlqhxrd Grahna, Gonaultant to tha Fiald Foundation 
326A N Straat, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
202 - 337-0717 

PANELISTS: 

Jamas Ly^la, Diractor 
Tha TajTkway School 
13th and Spring Cardan | 
Fhiladalphia, Pannsylvania 19100 
2X5 - 627-3266 

Tina Rayas, Exacutiva Diractor 
lE^ducational Advancamant^ for MaxLcan Amaricans 
3702»i N. %ain 
Houston, Taxas 77709 
713 - 869-5379 

Adria Stainbarg, Acadamic Coordinator 
Tha Group School 
345 Franklin Straat 
Cambridga, Massachusatts 02139 
617 - A91-A884 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

I 

(a) What are tha char actarls tics of altamatlTts which ara working 
Including aiasa, facilltlas, staff, political aripport? 

. (b) How will othar Issuaa currently facad by public aducatlon affact 
tha potantlal growth of altamatlvai? 



(c) What ought to ba tha long-tarm mission of altamatlva aducatlon 
programs? Raform of tha "malnstraam" public system? Parma^ant 
sarvlca to particular populat;lons? 
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SYMPOSItJM SUMMARY 

SESSION: IV ^ Youth Inltimtlvet: Putting What W« know Into Practlct 



SYMPOSIUM: IV.8 - Th« Changa in Pblicy Toward Handicappad Youth 

DESCRIPTION: Tha purppaa of tha ayopoalum will ba to broadan awaranaii of^ 
tha functions that antitla handicappad youth (broadly daflnad a« in 
P.L. 9A-1A2) to aducation and training* >" 



MODERATOR: 




Liaa Walkar, Diractor 
Pro j act for tha Handicappad 
Instituta for Educational Laadarahlp 

1001 Connact^icut Avanua '* 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

202 - 676-5910 " , 

PANELISTS: 

Dorothy Colaman, Coordinator 
Lava la 5 and 6 

Division for Excaptional Children 
2300 North Charlas Straat - Room A09 * ^ 

Baltiaora, Maryland 21218 
. 301 - 396-6127 ' 

Judy Haumann, Daputy Diractor ^ 
Centar for Independant Living 4 
2539 Talagfaph Avanua 
Berkaley, California 9A70A 
415 - 8A1-3900 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) What are tha new laws entitling "handicapped" youth to training 
and how are the^ being implemantad? 

(b) How can the work disincentives in currant benefit programs be ^ 
overcome? f 

(c) What are the pre-reqxxiaites to job training needed by handicapped 
youth? 

(d) How can the programs operated by rehabilitation, education, and the 
CETA systems be coordinated at the local level? 

• f 4 
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SYMPOSHM SUMMARY 



\ 



SESSIONS IV - Youth Inltintiv** : futtlng What W« Know iato Prictlc* 
SYMPOSIUM: IV.. 9 - Facilitating Changa Undar YEDPA 

DESClt&TION: Using tha CETA/LEA, axparlanca as tha axampla, this iymposlum > 
. will focus on factors that facllltata and Inpada Institutional changa. 



MODERATOR: 
\ 



Gragory Wurzburg, Exacutlva Dlractor 
National Council on Employmant Policy 
2000 K Straat, N.W. 
WasI;ilngton; D.C. 20006 
202 - 833-2532 



PANELIST: ^ 
Bonnie Snedeker, Rasaarch Consultant 
9801 N,E. Mur^an Cova Dr. • 
Balnbrldge Island, Washington 98110 
206 - 842-7523 

STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) Under what conditions do CETA prima sponsors and LEA naad 

to work together (in serving which youth and providing which 
seirvlces)? 

(b) What factors encourage cooperation between CETA prime sponsors 
and lea's, and what factors discourage it? 

(c) If CETA/LEA cooperation is desirable, how should the Federal 
Government foster it in areas whera there is little history 
of prior . cooperation? 

k 
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SYMPOSIUM SUMMARY 



SESSION: IV - Youth Initijitlv«« : Putting What W« Know Into Practlct 
SYMPOSIUM: IV. 10 -Compr«h«n»lv« Youth' Planning undar CETA 

DESCRIPTION: T«n prima tponiora are planning for a comprahanaiva approach 
to CETA youth programa. Tha objactiva of thia workahop will ba to 
laam of tha raaaonlng which want Into tha davalopmant of thia approach, 
and prograaa to data. 

MODERATOR: Evelyn Ganzglaaa, Education Spaclallat 
Office of Youth Programa 
Department of Labor 
601 D Street, N.W. 
Waahingten, D.C. 20213 

202 - 377-6277 ^ 

PANELISTS: 

Gerrl Fiala, Se^iior Manager 
Technical Assiatance and Training Corporation 
1055 Thomas Jefferson Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

202 ^223-9175 ^ • . 

Kristine Tomesch, Senior Planner 
Morris Coxmty Employment &. Training Administration 
3 Schuyler Place 
Morris town. New Jersey 07960 

201 - 285-2762 ' 
STARTER QUESTIONS: 

(a) How can current youth employment programs be structured to permit 
more f lexlbdlity in local planning for youth employment and training 
programiB on a consolidated year-round multl^year basis? 

(b) How can the employability development of youth be tracked and how can 

. services be more effectively structured to meet the needs of individual 
youth? 

(c) How can program quality be enhanced through the u«e of more appropriate 
standards for the measurement of program performance in your programs? 
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MASTER SCHEDULE OF PROGRAM SITE TOURS 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th 



iO:30ro 12n6on 



1 

Dolrimore PREP 



PLATO/LEARNING 

aNTER 
Guide: Avon Deilomy 



EDCE-CLUSTER 
(dossiDom) 

EDCE WORKSITE 

Gold* Harry Oosk 



0 

lAWREHCE 1 
PAQUIN SCH. 

CHILD CARE 

TRAINING 

Guld*!M«gKture 



Mi»rgdhthol«r 
VocQflonol-Technlcol 
High School 



Gold*! Robert j. Phelon 





0:00 to 5:00 pm 



5 

Entitlement 
Orientation 
Self-Directed ^ 
Plocement ^ 
Guide: Woyne Stokes 


6 

School #33 
Guide: Tim Detts 


1 / . . ■ ■ 

Francis Woods 
School ond 
Worksite 

-Guide: Yvette 
• lorWrfJohnson 


6 

PLATO/LEARNING 

CENTER 
COIL PREP 

GuMe: Robln'Groves 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th 


10:00 to 12 noon 


1 

Parent Infant Center 
Harbor City Cluster 

Guide: Tim Detts 


2 

Eoa CLASSROOM 
EOa WORKSITE 

Guide: Horry Dosk 


3 

Middle College 
David Edwords 

Guide: Frank Oeluco 


4 

Mergontholer 

Vocdtional-Technicol 
High School 
Guide: Robert J. Ptwion 


i - 

0:00 to 5:00 pm 


_ "IT""" — 






5 

YACC Woverty 









YCCIP 

Guide: OrtJce Ginn 
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Each of the tours descritpid below Is limited to ten persons, on a first-come, first-served basis. A tour guide 
will accompany each group to provide Information and answer questions. Mini-buses will depart fr6ff)<the 
Sharp Street-entrance of the Baltimore Convention Center and return to the same location. Please m$ke 
allowances for slight variations in the exact time of return. 

Tour T I Thursdoy,S^pt»mbT27 i0;30omtoi2noon , , 

This. tour package showcases two different approaches to basic literacy training for drop-outs who read 
below a 5th grade level. 

Bdltimor» PREP is designed to provide aged IB-lflTyear old drop-outs with individual and small group In- 
struction combined with work experleVice. Ttie academic program is geared toward raising a youth's reading 
abilitievs to the functional literacy level. Student involvement in all aspects of the program is particularly 
unique, as is the group meeting approach to self-discipline And problem-solving. 

Adult Learning Center, a joint venture of the Baltimore CETA prime sponsor and the Commercial Credit • 
Company, upgrades basic math, reading ahd language skills through computer-based, individualized learn- 
ing (known as PLATO). Over 70 Youth Incentive Entitlement Program (CETA) youth, all former drop-outs 
reading below the 5th grade level have been assigned to the center as an alternative to returning to a 
traditional classroom. 

To ur T II Thursdoy. September 27 1 0;30 cm to 1 2 noon 

This tour package highlights a unique approach to education, in which the workplace becomes the class- 
room. 

Experience Based Career Education (EBCE). This project is one of 5 clusters established under the Harbor 
City Learning program. EBCE permits 16-20 year old YETP eligible youth who dismonstrate a strong interest 
in independent study to explore occupations in any public or private sector vocational area which Interests 
them. Learning coordinators help the student design individual study plans which enable him to earn 
academic credit for both classroom and job site experiences. This tdbr will include a visit to an EBCE works- 
site and classroom. - 

Tour T IM Thursdoy, September 27 1 0;00 om to 1 2 noon ■ 

Teenage pregnancy and parenthood can severely limit educational and en^^loym^t opportunities for youth. This 
tour focuses oh 2 programs that address these special needs. _ - ■ 

iLawrence Pacquin School This pgbllc school facility is geared exclusively to tOKiage mothers and stresses 
' parenting education and child development along with the standard academic subjects. The school also operates 
' its own Parent-I nf ant Center to provide daycare for the children -of its students. 

Family Daycare Training- An part of a recent enrichment grant to the Youth Entitlement Progran|the local CETA 
I prime sponsor is now training people to become in-home, daycare providers. These providers m in turn be con- 
/.' tracted by the local Social Services agency to provide daycare services to the children of Entitlement enrollees.; 

Tour T IV Thursday, September 27 1 0:00 om to 1 2 noon ^ 

This tour showcases one of Baltimore's largest, comprehensive vocational high schopis, 

Visitors to Mergenthaler Vocational-Technical High School will have an opportunity to obsen/e and talk with youth 
working in a variety of vocational areas, including commercial baking, electrical construction and repair, welding. 
■ and package line mechanics. Also included is a visit to a survival skills class, a unique feature of fy/lerganthalers 
curriculum. 
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Tour T V Thursday, Sepfmbf 27 0;30 pm to 5:db pm 

This tour package gives the visitor a glimpse of 2 very essential program activities—orientation and transKlon 

Youth Incentive Entitlement Or/enfaf/o/r— Before beginning their work assignments. Entitlement enrollees first 
attend a special Orientation session designed to motivate youth to succeed, and to acquaint them with per- 
formance expectations (both academic and employment). 

Self Directed Placement— This concept. Initiated in San Diego, was developed to teach jobseekers how to find 
employment on thefir own.' The emphasis Is on both job-finding tjpchnic^ues-and confidence building. Videotaped 
interviews and telephone solicitation are also Important ingredients In this Intensive, 4 week workshop 

Tour T VI Thursdoy, September 27 3:00 prr) ro 5:00 pm 

This tour is for aficionados of the visual and performing arts. 

Sc/700/33— This formerly abandoned elementary school has been reclaimed as a community arts center, housing 
studio space for local artists. In addition, School 33 serves as a gallery for local artists, and a site for art classes, 
exhibits, and^clemonstratlons. The building was renovated with the aid of CETA-funded Public Service Employees ♦ 
and continues to utilize PSE staff. Participants In the Arts Expansion program will also be on hand to demonstrate 
their talentsJThesa young people are studying drawing, graphics, music, dance, and drama. 



Tour T V^i Thursdoy, September 27 3:00 to 5:00 pm 



This tour features a vocational school lor high school students who have experienced academic difficulties. 

Frances fj/1. Wood School offers vocational and academic training for 200 former drop-outs and 150 in-school 
youth who read below a 5th grade level. All 200 former drop-outs returned to this school as part of their enrollment 
in the Youth Incentive Entitlemenji Program. 

Tour T VIII Thursdoy, SeptefTiber-27 3:00 to 5:00 pm 



Repeat of Tour T I visit, focusing on basic literacy training programs for drop-outs reading below 5th grade level. 
COIL PREP 

Adult Leomiog Center . 

Tour F I Fridoy, September 28 10:00 am to 1 2 noon 



This tour concentrates on the.Harbor City Learning alternative education concept, which aids former drop-outs by 
giving them the opportunity to explore a variety of vocational options while completing their high school 
education. 

Harbor City Learning Operated jointly by Baltimore City Schools and CETA prime sponsor. Harbor City Learning 
has been nationally recognized for establishing an educational curriculum that has holding power foriQ^er 
drop-outs. Students, ages 14 to 19. can enroll in one of 6 clusters to receive paid work experience whil(rv|x;r 
ploring a potential career option. Two weeks of work are alternated with 2 weeks in the alternative educatioit:}. 



I.. A 



classroomr where the academic studies are directly related to their job expehences. ^ 

Parent-Infant Cenfer— Initiated in Hesponse to the high incidence of parenthood among former drop-outs en- 
rolled in Harbor City Learning, the Parent-Infant Center goes beyond just providing daycare services to HCL 
students. Parenting education classes are also included so that students can learn effective child-rearing 
techniques. 

Tour F II Friday, September 26 1 0:00 am to 1 2 hoon 

Repeat of Tour T II, highlighting the Experience Based Career Education cluster of Harbor City Learning, where 
students pursue independent study on the job • . ' \ 
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Tour F III Friday, S#prtmb#r 28 1 0:00 am ro 1 2 rtbon 



The CETA-funded Youth Incentive Entitlement Program in Baltimore is one of 7 such projects in the country. It is 
an experimental research concept In which jobs are guaranteed to .16-19 year old disadvantaged youth if they 
remain in school or return to school. This tour focuses on an Entitlement (known locally as YouthWorks) educa- 
tional program and a private sector worksite, 

Middle College Provides over 400 YouthWorke participants with the opportunity to combine part-time employment 
with college level course work and an intensive academic program geared toward earning a high school equiva- 
lency, Upon earning their equivalency, students can matricuiate into a 1 yr certificate of 2 yr A.A. degree program, 
while continuing to work part-time In jobs related to their area of academic interest. 

David Edward Ltd. This furniture manufacturer is one of 360 private sector companies providing jobs for over 1000 
YouthWorks enrollees. The youth here are learning a variety of upholstering and furniture construction trades for 
an employer who finds it increasingly difficult to find skilled workers. As a result, many of the youth participating 
at this site have the potential to isam a permanent entry level opportunity with the company. 



Togr F (V Fridoy, September 28 10:30omto i2noon 



This tour showcases one of Baltimore s largest, comprehensive vocational high schools. 

Visitors to Mergenthaler Vocational'Technical High School v^M have an opportunity to observe and talk with youth 
working in a.variety of vocqtional areas, including commercial baking, ejectrical construction ind repair welding, 
and package line mechanics. Also included is a visit to a survival skills class, a unique feature of Merganthaler's 
curriculum. ^ ^ 



Tour F y Friday, September 26 3:30 pm to 5:00 pm 



This tour package includes visits to youth programs that build on uniquely local work experience opportunities. 

Hardship Rome Maintenance is one of eight Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects in the 
Baltimore c^tropolitan area. Operated by a local community-based organization, this project employees youth to 
make needed repairs to the^ homes of low-income and elderly residents who otherwise could not afford such 
repalN. . . 

The Young Adult Conservation Corps provides conservation-related work experiences for unemployed youth 
ages 16 to 23 who are still in school. This tour will highligUl one of the few urban YACC projects in the country, 
where the emphasis is on bringing nature back into the city. 
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YOUTH POPULATION AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 

Agm 16-24, 1954 to 1978 Actual and 1977 to 1988 Projections 
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The decline in 
ne for 20-to-24 
tionships, the 
the teenage 
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1 reduce the 
percentage 



The proportion of youths in the total working-age population ( 
has reached a peak and will be falling between now and 1985. 
the proportion of teenagers has already begun," while the decli 
year-olds will not occur until after 1980. Based on, past rela 
decline in the share of teenagV« in the population may reduce 
unemployment rate by somethingOess than 1 percentage PO^nt by 
lerhaps another 1 to 2 percentage points between 1980 and 1985 
.n the share of youths aged 20-to-24 between 1980 and 1985 wil 
unemployment rate for this groups only slightly (less than 0.5 
points). • . . 

At le»«rt two caveats must be added; both tend. to mute the favorable affect 
of declining numbers of youths on youth unemployment. Eirst, the trend in 
the youth labor force participation rate has been clearly^jpward and some 
further, though more moderate, increase seems a reasonable expectation 
Second, the number of nonwhite youths, whose unemployment rates are substan- 
tial ly. higher than those of white youths, will continue increasing relative 
to the number of white youths. 

^ ^ *v 
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QROWtH OF YOUTH POPULATION BY RACE 

Ag« 16-24, 1964 to 1976 Actual and 1977 to 1986 Projactlona 

2.6 




SOURCE: Bur«au of th« C«n«u« 
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The supply of unskilled workers seeking entry-level and part-time jobs has 
been increased by the demographic bulge. In the number of both nonwhite and 
white youths and by rising labor force participation rates for adult women 
and white teenagers. To a significant degree, these groups of workers com- 
pete for the same types of jobs. Because of discrimination and a relative 
lack of training, nonwhite teenagers have fared worst in this competition. 
The projections indicate, however, that while the number of whites 16-to- 
24 years of age will peak in 1980 and decrease thereafter, the number ot 
black youth will continue to increase. 
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Unemployment Rate by Age & SeX, 

1956-1977 



*-l 40% 




19S6 



1960 



1964 



1968 



1972 



1977* 



*Av«r«g« of th« fir»t nin* month* of 1977 

Sourc«: D«partm«nt of Labor, Bmp/oyrirnt and Trtining Raport of th9 Prtsidtnt { 1 977) 
■nd emp/oymtnt andSsvfngs Earnings (vartoua )f«u««>, 

For some groups, unemployment in the last twenty years has consistently been 
much higher than that for others.-- in good times as well as bad. Thus, the 
unemployment rate for white teenagers has remained three to four times as high 
as t'-ie rate for male adults, while the unemployment rate for black teenagers 
has been approximately double the r^te for white teenagers. Currently, un- • 
employment rate for black teenager! is approaching three .times the rate for 
white teenagers. In addition, rates for ajll groups but nonwhite teenagers 
show a dpwnward trend. 
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TEENAGE UNEMPLOYMENT 
by race and ethnicity 

(1st Quarter 1«t8) 
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15.7% 
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White Hispanic Blacl< 



HISPANIC InoludM 
PU6RT0 RICANS, 
M6XICAN AMERICANS, 
•CUSANS and othtrs 
of Hispanic d«c«nt 



There are substantial differences in unemployment v/ithin the groups of Spanish- 
origin youths.. The data suggests that the unemployment rate for Puerto Rican 
youths tends to be quite close to that for black youths. White, still higher 
than the average for all youths, the unemployment rate for Mexican-American 
youths seems to be much closer to the average for all youths. Finally, 
Spanish-origin youths of neither Puerto Rican nor Mexican descent, such as 
Cubans and various Latin Americans^ had an unemployment, rate lower than the 
average for all youths. 

Some of the reasons for the a(H)ve-average unemployment among most groups of 
Spanisfci-origin youths include educational disadvantages, language barriers, 
discrimination and location*. In addition, a significant number of Mexican- 
American youths are employed as migratory farmworkers --a sector of the economy 
that has high frictional and high seasonal unemployment. 



.Source:. "Quarterly Economic Report on the Black Worker," National Urban 
League, Report No. 11, First Quarter, June, 1978, 
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The Chances of Being Unemployed for 
Various Youth Groups in 1976 



IF YOU WERE: 



YOUR OHANGES OF JBEINQ UNEMPLOYED WERE: 



AQg 16;>24 AND A 

SCHOOL DROPOUT 

NON-WHITI 
SCHOOL DROPOUT 

HK3H SCHOOL QRAOUATE 
(NO COLL6QB) 

NON-WHtre HK3H SCHOOL 
QRAOUATE (NO COLLEQS) 

COLLEQS QRAOUATE 

NON-WHfTB 
COLLEGE QRAOUATE 

A(^^ 16-19 UVING IN 

CENTRAL CITY 

POVERTY AREAJJ^ 
CENTAL CITY 

CENTRAL C\ 
AND NON-WJ 
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CIVILIAN LABOR-FORCe PARTICIPATION RATES OF TEENAGERS 
Ag« 16-19, by R«c«, 1M4 to 1977 
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OURCE: Bur««u df Labor SUiti«tio« 



A comparison of urvemploymerit rStes only understates racial differences in the 
labor force sta'tus* of yOuths. Labor force participation rates of nonwhite 
teenagers have shown a long-term downward trend, and they ^re substantially 
below those of white teenagers. In addition", the gap between the two groups 
has increased dramatically since 196.4, At that time the nonwhite labor force 
participation rate was approximajfefely 40% and the^ white rate was'^ffp^roximately 
47%. By 1977 the white labor force participation rate, had increased to almost 
60% while the nonwhite rate had dropped below 40%. 
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Much of the 
revealed by 
many, of the 
category fo 
In a few ca 
have gained 
males under 
Labor Dept. 
92% of this 



reason for the black failure to gain ground economically is 
"disaggregated" labor force participation rates, which show hcw 
potential workers in a given group actually have*' jobs. In no age 
r either sex has the trend of this rate favored blacks over whites, 
tegories, the rates have run essentially parallel; in most, whites 
more or lost less than blacks; and in some, including those for 
25, the trend has been down for blacks, up for whites. (Based on 
data, which lump all nonwhite race^. Blacks account for about 
category). / 



Source: Black Enterprise, June 1979, 
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Who's Losing Ground? 

Employment/Population Ratios Over 25 Years 

(1964-1978) 
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PERCENTAGE OF 

Unemployed Youths 

FROM FAMILIES BELOW POVERTY LINE (1977) 




. The percentage of unemployed youths from families below the poverty line was 
three times higher for nonwhites than for whites in 1977. 

Source: Rockefeller Foundation, Conference on Youth Unemployment 
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Contrary to the popular opinion that teenagers work primarily to have "pocket" 
money, in 1969-70 14% of black teenagers working below the minimum wage level 
were prima-ry wage earners for their families. As another indicator of links 
between fan>ily poverty and youth unemployment, black f ami ly\^ poverty was 90% 
higher in families with unemployed youths than in those families with employed 
youths. . , 
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Focusing on the Heart of the Problem 

The Location of Youth Unemployment 

1978 

4 

§0.4 




Urban Suburban Non-metro 



11 Percent of. Total Population 16-24 
0 Percri(ht of Unemployed Whites 16-24 
B Percent of Unemployed Blacks 16-24 
S Percent of Unemployed Hispanics 16-24 



Source: Bureau of LAhor Statistics, 1978 Annual Averaqes 
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Unempbyment by Education Race & Age(i6-24) 



NON-WHITE .with 1-3 YEARS of COLLEGE 

VERSUS 

WHITf HIGH SCHOOL GR AOIMTES 
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Nonwhites with one-to-three years of college have higher unemployment rates 
thTwhites for all categrfries. The effects of discrimination are especially 
apparent considering that nonwhites with this level of educational attainment 
have higher rates of unemployment than white high-school drop-outs. \ 
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Unemployment by Education arid Race 

AGES 16 to 24 (October 1976) 
"""white non-white JJH ^ 



Percent 

(%)* 
T 



NOT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL ENROLLED IN SCHOOL 




0 Unemployment rate? are highest for high school drop-outs, especially for 
nonwhites. 

0 Nonwhite youth unemployment rates are higher than those of whites for all 
comparable education categories except the college graduates group. 
0 In some cases, increasing levels of educational attainment result in lower 
rates of unemployment. This is true for whites, but for nonwhites the unem- 
ployment rate is actually slightly higher for those with 1-3 years of college 
than .for those who are' high school graduates. 
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EMROUHENT IN GRADES K-8 AMD 9-12, l9«l|-8<.. ESTIHATEO AMD PROJECTED BY HEW 
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CNKOLLHCNT TRENDS FQR ELEHENTARY AND SECONOARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1966-197^, AMD PROJECTCO FROM 1975 TO I990" <> 



Enrol \nmnt 
Trend 


CdMcatloiMl Ltv«l 


tl«mint*ry ^itcondary 


Years 


Initial 
Enrol iWnt* 
(in OOO'f) 


Final 
Cnrbl latent* 
(In OOO's) 


Absolut* 
. Change 
(in 000*t) 


fcrcint 
Change 


~ Years 


Initial 
Enrol iMtnt* 
. (In 000*s) 


Final 
Enrol l«ent* 
(in OOO's) 


Absolute 
Chang* 

(In OOO's) 


P*rc«nt 
Change 


[Rising . 
Falling 


1960-1969 
I98M990 
1970-1982 


, 32,<(92 
29.521 
3^77 


' 36.797 
33.871 
29.^75 


^.305 

^350 ./^ 
'7,202 


13.2 
IV.7 
-19.6 


1960-1975 
1976-1990 


9.689 
15,339 


15.367 

• 

11.876 


>.679 
-3.W3 


58.8 
-22.6 



I 



' ^Projected^fl9ures •r« b«fed on S«ries 11 of the U.S. Bureau Q|(^ th« Census. 

Hlvtorlcal enrollment data Is for total public and non-public regular day schools/ 

.\ ' ■ ' . * 

SOURCES:* See Table 2.1. AUq: Nation*! Center for Educ*tl^ Statistics, ProJmopioHB of tducational StatUHot to J9$S-84 (Washington, O.C.: 
U.S. Governqteint Printing Of flee, * 1975) , Table 3: 'nd National Center for Education Statistic^, Pivjtation* of Eduoaticnal Statiatiot to 1900-81, 
Table 1. . > 

' ■ ' • ' . K' . • : .. ■ • - . • . • ■ ■ 
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ServicM provldtd to roduc« U\o 
probltm of high school dropouu 
indudt couiutUng. tctdtmlc 
aitiitaoct and pt rtonil Mrvlcts. 

See Table 3.14 
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Chart 3.14 



Federally Funded Services to Dropouts 

S«f4ce 
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The Impact of Federal Employfnent, 
Training, and Education Efforts 



FY 1976 1977 1978 1979 



IncTMsad aducation 

funding (000 000) $8,222 $8,958 $10,554 $12,135 
IncTMStd •mpioym^nt 

and training ^ . 

funding (000 000) S6,288 $6,877 510,784 $11,729 

Incraaattd anrollmants 

In GETA programa 

S«rvlc«y«ini(000) « 981 1,4«7 1,544 

NewpartJcipant8(000) 2,716 3,358 3,142 

1976 1977 1978 

< Increased employintnt 

ainong minority taenagara 
Black (000) 586* 496, 567 

Hispanic (000) 371 412 

Lowerteanaga ^ _ 

unampipymant . 16.9% 15:4% 16.3% 

Lower minority taanage ». 
unamploymant 

Black. 37.1% 3a3% 36.2% 

Hispanic 23.8% 22.9% 20.^«. 

1978 data for blacks and oth«r 4 ^ >^ 



f Sources: Unpublished tables 'from Office of Education, Education Division, ^HEW '. 
' Training and Empioymant Function 504, Part 5 of Thg . President 'o3 Budget 

1980 Training and Employment Specia'l Analysis, 0MB * ; 

Employment and (Jnemployment in 1978 , Bureau of Labor Statistics . ; ' f-- 

Employment and Training Report 6f the President, 1978 ' 
O Unpublished data, Bureau of Labor Statistics - J,- '-.^si^ 

ERjC . ' • > ... . -16- ■ I t»Q- ■ ' ■ • ' ^ 
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Equalizing Opportunities: 

Closing the Job Gap for Poor Youth 
/. 1978 

I 



Whites 16-24 
in non- poverty areas 




Whites 16-24 
in poverty areas 



Job Gap 




Hispanics 16-24 
in povef|ty areas 




Blacks 16-24 
in poverty areas 



Job Gap 
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Employment/ Population Ratio 



13 Employment/Population Ratios 
0 Jobs necessary for parity with white youth in 
. non- poverty areas £ 



Soyrcd 



Bureau of Labor Statistics, 197$ Annual Averages 
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Equalizing Opportunities: 

Closing the Job Gap for Youth 
1978 
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Whites 16-24 




Hispanics 16-24 




Empioyment/ Population Ratio 

gg Employment/Population Ratios 

@ Jobs necessary for parity with white youth 

0 Jobs necessary for parity with total 25-54 



Source 
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Unpublished estimates .from the Bureau of the Census, consistrcnt with 

independent controls for current population surveys 
"Employment and Unemployment During 197B/' Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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